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PREFACE. 



The object of the writer of tliis work ia not to put forward 
any newly discovered facts or atartling theories. It treats 
of matters so simple and homely, that advice npon them 
might be deemed unnecessary, were it not an acknowledged 
fact that tiie rising generation of the gentler sex do need 
some word of cantion, lest they forfeit their claim to the 
title. Her object is, either from her own experience and 
observation, or by collecting and combining the observa- 
tions of otiiers, to offer some practical hints on wbat may 
be termed the commonplace virtues and vices of daily life 
in ^Ihood. 

Should any seek to know bow Hie idea of writing snch a 
work first presented itself to the aathoress, — it was simply 
her inabUity to meet with one which treated of the subjects 
herein named in a way to combine sound advice with'amuse- 
ment. That she may have sacceeded in this is her prayer- 
ful hope ; and that, whilst endeavoring to guide and connsel 
others, she may ever bear in mind her Great Master's pre- 
cept, " Physician, heal thyself," 

WoBTHUia, Seplcmbir, 1867. 
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CHAPTlEat I. 

TOUTH AND TODTHTDL TEMPER. 

" IHie Medi of bfot; Tlrta« here below, 
From diiidpline >lan« and eeJfy culture gctnr." 

■ffMT. 

KY period of life has ite own pecu- 
duties and responsibilities, joya and 
roits, trials and temptations; but it 
In youth, and youth only, I think, 
that advice on any of these subjects can be ju- 
diciously or beueficially offered ; for it is then that 
tho character is chiefly forme<l for good or evil, — 
that character upon which depends how in after 
years the duties shall be fulfilled, and the burden 
of responsibilily borne ; what the joys diall be. 
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and how the sorrows shall be lightened ; in what 
spirit the trials are met, and how the temptations 
are overcome ; or, to sum up in a few words, it is 
upon a well or ill-spent youth that our happiness, 
here and hereafter must depend. 

This may appear a veiy serious and solemu 
commencement for a work of the description I 
propose this to be; but be it remembered it is 
only to thoughtful girls that I address myself, or 
to whom I venture to hope that my counsels and 
suggestions may be of service. It is not to very 
young girls, who have scarcely escaped from 
childhood, that I dedicate these pages ; nor is it 
to young women who have already passed the 
important Eubicon of coming-out, and who deem 
themselves more fitted to give than to receive 
advice. It is girls who are completing their edu- 
cation — that is to say, between the ages of four- 
teen and seventeen — whom I shall endeavor to 
influence, and whom, I trust, under God's bless- 
ing, I may be the means of warning off some of 
the rocks and quicksands of life, and helping to 
steer their barque into still waters and safe havens. 

GirLs, for the most part, rely too little upon 
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themselves for happiness, and expect the mere 
possession of youth and health to secure it for 
them. It is not so. Poets may tell of youth's 
fairy flowers, and youth's sunny smiles, and 
youth's gay wreaths, and laughing hours, and 
golden dreams; and such things are very pretty 
and poetical, but they exist more in imagination 
than reality. It is a great mistake to &ncy that 
youth is always the happiest, or indeed a happy 
period of life. To many it does not even bring 
light-hearted ness or freedom from care ; and then 
girls are apt to murmur, and think their lot a par- 
ticularly hard one. Bather let them divest youth 
of the romance in which it is so often wreathed 
and shrouded, and look upon it as a time of 
probation fitting them for sterner duties, and 
preparing them to fill earnestly, faithfully, and 
energetically, that station in life to which it shall 
please God to call them. Let them remember 
that youth is the season for acquiring knowledge, 
for fixing useful habits, for cultivating the good in 
their disposition, and rooting out the evil ; and, in 
short, for laying in a stock of such well-chosen 
materials as may last them to their life's end. 
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There is an old and favorite proverb that it is 
^ never too late to mend ; " but, oh, what a hard and 
weary task is that mending in after years, and 
what a joyful thing it is when youth has been so 
well spent that in later life there is not much to 
mend I 

Yet that mending in after years, or I should say 
that effort to mend in after years, is no uncommon 
occurrence. Judging by the columns of our daHy 
papers, it must be of yery freqtient occurrence. I 
allude to the advertisements which appear so con- 
stantly addressed to ladies of neglected education. 
How inexpressibly sad they are I I say sad, and 
yet who can forbear to smile at the *' Polite letter- 
writing and English in all its branches," which are 
to be "acquired in three months;" and the 
"French as spoken on the Continent," which is 
guaranteed in the same x>eriod. Who has not 
seen the weak, wavering, straggling caligraphy; 
that looks as if it had been accomplished with a 
pin instead of a pen ; and the doubtful grammar ; 
and the spelling that is not entitled even to the 
benefit of a doubt ? Who has not heard those ter- 
rible A's, which are either pronounced so labo- 
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riously that you cannot fail to perceive how novel 
they are to the speaker ; or else are omitted with 
a recklessness that makes one's hair stand on end I 
And that French, too, of rapid growth, how shall 
I describe it to you? I fear, unless you have 
heard it yourself, I shall sadly fail in conveying 
any notion of the extraordinary stuff it is. The 
total absence of idiom, the i>eculiar twang and 
burr in the pronunciation, and, above all, its utter 
incomprehensibility to a French person, must be 
heard and seen in France to be duly appreciated. 
Again, just picture to yourself * the ^ dancing and 
deportment which are to be iTAparted in twelve 
lessons." What visions they create of a sort of 
nervous wriggling, accompanied' by an expression 
efface reminding one of a startled rabbit; or else 
(if the pupil is a brilliant one) of a display of 
chassis and entrechats wonderful to behold ; and a 
way of coming into the room like a tragedy queen 
at a minor theatre I 

I could enlarge on this subject in many other 
ways, and especially as regards the acquirement 
of German and Italian, but I purpose bringing lan- 
guages more particularly under your notice in 
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another chapter, and will therefore say no more 
about them now. What I want to impress upon 
you here is simply that youth is the time for learn- 
ing, and that no accomplishment or knowledge 
gained in later life ever equals that of which a firm 
foundation has been laid in earlier years. Believe 
me, this is not mere theory ; all nature helps to 
prove the fact to be undeniable. I must not com- 
pare you to horse and mule that have no under- 
standing, or I would tell you that it is the colt, and 
not t&e full-grown animal, that is trained to such 
perfection and usefulness. But I may remind you 
that it is the sapling we bend and cultivate so that 
it may have goodly branches and produce fair fruits, 
— it is the spring crop, not the autumn harvest, 
from which we eradicate the weeds and tares. 

I cannot conclude this introductory chapter with- 
out saying a few words about youthful temper, for 
I am of opinion that, under God's providence, a 
woman's temper always in a great measure depends 
upon the control over it, or the reverse, which she 
may have acquired in youth. Few thoughtful girls 
will have attained the age of those I am addressing 
without having discovered their besetting sin or 
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chief fault in this respect. Of course, some are 
more favored by mature than others, but none are 
so gifted as to require no effort of their own, — 
none so perfect as to need no word of counsel on 
the subject. 

Now we all know how nearly allied are many of 
our weeds and garden flowers ; and, in like man- 
ner, methinks, are most of our virtues and vices. 

To you who are hasty and passionate, then, I 
would say, take heed betimes, and your hastiness 
may become energy, and your passionate feelings 
earnestness in every good cause. Are you obsti- 
nate and sulky? Believe me, it is not difficult 
from such materials to manufacture stability of 
character and patient perseverance. Is bitterness 
your besetting sin? Make haste then to convert 
it into a keen sense of right and wrong, and a 
horror of injustice. These qualities are more 
nearly allied than you imagine, and *^ The bud 
may have the darkest hue, yet lovely be the 
flower.*' No fairy wand is needed for such trans- 
mutations ; they are accomplished easily by self- 
discipline and daily prayer. 

In these few examples I have tried to show you 

2* 
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how ill weeds may be made to bring foiAh fairest 
blossoms ; let me now caution you lest the garden- 
flowers of your disposition be allowed to degenerate 
into weeds. To those who are naturally gentle 
and sweet-tempered, then, I would say, beware 
of laziness and lethargy; to you who are noted 
for being merry and cheerful, strive that you may 
not become frivolous and volatile ; and you, my 
young friends, who are quick-witted and keen- 
sighted, I would fain remind that even those gobd 
gifts may lead to sarcasm and ill-natul*e, unless 
you yourself are determined that it shall not be 
so. The heart resembles a garden, wherein, how- 
ever sedulously the sweetest flowers are sown, 
weeds will constantly arise, to choke the fragile 
seedlings by their rank growth. Pluck out the 
weeds then, root and branch I nay, tear them 
from the soil ; but foster the flowers with unfailing 
watchfulness ; and, if need be, water them with 
tears, that they may the sooner yield a fair har- 
vest of good works. And in this matter, of youth- 
ful temper, as well as in all other respects, I 
would earnestly remind you that you have an ex- 
ample to set to others. Few are so young or so 
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insignificant but that there are some who think 
them worthy of imitation. It may be little broth- 
ers and sisters y or friends ^d acquaintances, 
schocd-fellows and playmates, and you may not 
think that they are in any way likely to copy 
you ; but rest assured they will do so ; and for 
the example you set, even in these early days, 
you will one day have to render an account. 
"Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven.'* Now, these words are 
quite familiar to you, I feel sure ; but have you 
ever thought seriously of their meaning? Your 
hearing them Sunday after. Sunday, and being 
accustomed to them almost from your infancy, 
is of no avail, unless you realize to yourselves the 
fact that it is your own little individual light that 
is meant; that we are each, as it were, a lamp 
burning brightly or dimly, — an example for good 
or evil to those with whom we are associated. 
Your lamp, as yet, my young friends, may be very 
tiny, — a mere rush-light, as it were, — but it is 
none the less your duty to take heed how it burns. 
Let you and me, then, ever bear this in mind ; 
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and let our daily prayer be that the trials and 
troubles of this mortal life may fan our lamp to a 
brighter flame, and the gusts and temptations of 
this present world strengthen rather than extin* 
guish it. Let ua each individually give heed that 
our lamp burn in such strength, and that our light 
so shine before men that our good works may be 
seen, and our heavenly Father glorified. 
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CHAPTER n. 



TALENTS AND AMBITION. 




** Let ns then be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate; . 
Still aohieying, still pnrsningy 
Learn to labor and to wait.'' 

LONGIVLLOW. 



B first point that I would fain bring 
.under your notice on the subject of 
'talents is, that God's gifts, in this 
respect, are far more equally distributed 
than most persons imagine. Eest assured of this, 
that one talent you hav^, if not more ; and what- 
ever it may be, it is your bounden duty to culti- 
vate and turn it to the best account. Some one 
thing there is that you can, or could if you chose, 
excel in, — some one power you possess to a 
degree above mediocrity. Is it buried in the 

23 
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depths of yoar own thoughtlessnoss and indo- 
lence ? Is it gathering rust and eating itself away, 
for want of use and currency? Lose no time, 
then, ere you disinter it ; delay not a moment to 
brighten and polish it ; put it out to interest, and 
secure a return from it. 

If you are receiving a liberal education, and 
your talent happen to be a showy one, such as 
music, or singing, or drawing, or dancing, there 
is not much fear, in these days, but it will soon be 
discovered and fully cultivated. Many there are, 
however, and many there ever will be, whose tal- 
ent does not lie in these directions, but who yet 
possess one, — a less conspicuous one, maybe, — 
a humble one, possibly, — but none the less a 
talent, for which they must hereafter render an 
account. 

Whatever study or occupation you yourself 
take the most pleasure in, and acquire with the 
greatest facility, is, rely upon it, the one talent 
which might be improved the most successfully. 

And especially I would guard you against a 
notion very prevalent amongst young girls, that 
^Acy-sball never be in a position to need self-help ; 
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that their prospects are too secure for even a pos- 
sibility of their having to earn their daily bread. 
This idea undennines and saps away all earnest- 
ness and energy from many girls' studies, whereas 
it is in reality most fallacious. We none of us 
know what the chances and changes of this mortal 

A 

life may bring to pass, "Boast not yourself of 
to-morrow." Many who have commenced their 
career with prospects of wealth and independence 
as great, or greater than your own, have been 
thankful, in after years, for the power of impart- 
ing to others some one branch of their own educa- 
tion ; or even of fulfilling the less attractive duties 
of companion and house-keeper. Now to be valu- 
able in the former capacity, you must read and 
wiite both well and fluently ; neither of which at- 
tainments, I assure you, are by any means so uni- 
versal or so facile as young people often imagine. 
To make a good house-keeper you must be a good 
accountant ; and you must have habits of neatness 
and method, understanduig economy of time as 
well as economy of money. 

Methinks I see a contemptuous smile curl the 
pretty lip of some fair young reader at the notion 

3 
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of such humble duties ever fallmg to her lot in 
life. Let me remind her that it is the fate of 
most women to fulfil these house-keeping duties in 
a greater or less degree, for themselves, if not for 
others; and especially I would remind her that 
St, Paul himself did not think such things be- 
neath his notice, when he taught the women of old 
that it was their duty to " rule the house." 

Before quitting this subject of talents, I would 
fain say a few words on what appears to me to be a 
decided mistake in the education of girls in the 
present day. It is too much the custom for a 
certain course of instruction to be gone through, 
and certain accomplishments taught, without refer- 
ence to the peculiar idiosyncrasy and powers of the 
learner. And this, I think, is quite as much, or 
more, the fault of girls themselves as it is of parents 
and guardians. Annie thinks she must play and . 
sing because Clara does so, and Clara thinks she 
must draw or paint because Annie does so ; whereas 
it is more than probable that one or other of these 
things had much better not be attempted, and the 
time and money that would have been bestowed on 
the two acquirements concentrated on the one. A 
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girl win save herself much pain and mortification by 
not attempting to play or sing unless her talent lies 
in that direction, and her friends will feel much 
more obliged to her for not performing at all than 
for performing badly. As regards drawing and 
painting, too, if you possess any talent for either, 
by all means cultivate it; but otherwise, what is 
the use of a lot of indifferently executed pictures, 
whose intrinsic worth is nought, and with which 
even your best friends would be loath to decorate 
their walls ? Surely it would be better to devote 
yourself to the acquirement of a language, or the 
study of astronomy, or histoiy, or botany, or 
whatever your one talent may be. 

There are few j)apas and mammas, uncles or 
aimts, I think, but would see the reasonableness 
of this course, if represented to them earnestly by 
a girl herself. If she were to say, **! am sure, 
mamma, I shall never be able to sing well, for I 
have neither voice nor ear ; may I learn German 
instead?'' I fancy there are not many mothers 
who would say '* Nay." Or if a girl were to rep- 
resent to her father " that Italian was a toil and an 
abomination to her, but that she had the greatest 
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possible ambition to learn the harp/' I do not think 
there is many a paterfamilias but would acquiesce 
forthwith. Sons are decided to have some decided 
bias or talent which shaU decide their calling or 
profession in life, and why daughters should not 
be allowed a somewhat similar privilege I cannot 
see* 

A boy would be considered very eccentric (to 
use no stronger term) were he to express a wish 
to be a doctor and a lawyer, a clergyman and a 
civil engineer, at one and the same time ; and why 
a girl is expected to be a musician and a vocalist, 
an artist and a linguist, is to me a mystery. Of 
course, it is only as regards accomplishments that 
this theory can be carried out. It would not 
do for a girl to say she had an antipathy to spell- 
ing, and no talent for it, but she would with 
pleasure devote herself to landscape-painting. 
There is a certain amount of groundwork to educa- 
tion ihokmust be gone through, whatever the dis- 
like to it may be ; and it is only after that is fully 
accomplished that wishes and inclinations, talents 
and ambitions, can be allowed to take the lead. 
Even dancing, I think, comes under the catalogue 
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of absolutely necessary acquirements , about which 
there should no choice of rejection or acceptance. 
Many girls disUke their dancing lessons ; but danc 
ing is so interwoven with deportment and general 
style that I would strongly advise its continuance 
until education is fully completed. 

In concluding this chapter, let me remind you 
that to cultivate any talent successfully you mast 
be ambitious. Ambition is the. root of success. 
You must never content yourself with mediocrity. 
Aim steadily at perfection, and take ^ Excelsior " 
for your watchword through life. Onwards and 
upwards, by little and little, keeping ever in view, 
both in matters temporal and eternal, the cross on 
the banner under which you fight (the cross that 
was signed on your infant brow), and Uien you 
may fairly hope that ^ Well done, goocf and faith- 
ful servant," will be your ultimate and great 
reward. 

THE HEIRESS. 

^ What a plodding creature you are, Agnes 1 ^ 
exclaimed Eleanor Arkwright, throwing a heap of 
flowers on her friend's desk as she spoke, and 

8* 
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thereby blotting and obliterating the two last 
neatly, written pages of a German exercise. 
"What a tiresome plodding thing you are," she 
repeated, "to sit here by yourself writing, when 
we are aU having such fun in the garden ! » 

" I shall be out by five o'clock, dear, and we 
shan't have tea till nearly seven," replied Agnes, 
quietly. "I can do my German translation so 
much better when I have the school-room to my- 
self." 

"What nonsense 1" said Eleanor. "No one 
would ever believe you were an heiress, to hear 
you talk ; any one would think you were going to 
be a nasty, musty, fusty, crusty governess ; " and 
Eleanor commenced a deux-temps waltz round the 
room as she spoke, the last words of her remon- , 
strance dying away in a vocal accompaniment of 
her own creating. 

Agnes laughed. " Do come," pleaded Eleanor, 
coaxingly, when the waltz came to an end from 
want of breath on the part of the performer. 
"Mamma has been to see me, and brought such 
lovely flowers and fruit, and I want to tell you 
such a lot of things ; do come." 
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** I will at fivo o'clock, really, " replied Agnes ; 
and a few minutes afterwards she heard her 
friend's voice, in the garden, telling how Agnes 
Kerrison was ^ moping and poking over her les- 
sons in the school-room, and having no enjoyment 
from that charming half-holiday afternoon." 

At the time this little tale commences, Eleanor 
and Agnes were school-fellows and sworn friends 
at one of the most select and exp^sive schools' in 
the neighborhood of London. Eleanor Ark- i 

Wright, or Darling Nelly as she was generally 
called, was nearly seventeen, and just completing 
her education. She was tall and slight, with a 
profusion of aubm'n ringlets, and laughing blue 
eyes to counteract the expression of a somewhat 
haughty little mouth. There was never a dissent- 
ing voice as to Eleanor being the belle of the 
school, and some even went so far as to prophesy 
that she would one day appear in the Book of 
Beauty. 

Agnes was two years younger than her friend, 
and extremely unlike her in appearance as well as 
manner. Her complexion had almost an olive 
tint, and her forehead was too broad and low ; but 
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her expression and features were singularly pen- 
sive and delicate, and her large soft eyes were of 
that peculiar purple-gray so rarely met with. 
Agnes Kerrison's voice was soft and low, and her 
manner so shy and quiet that at times it was 
almost languid; but beneatii this calm outward 
surface there lay concealed great warmth of feeling 
and energy of purpose. 

Her father was a wealthy merchant, — a mer- 
chant jprince, indeed y ho was sometimes called; 
and as Agnes was an only child, she was of course 
spoken of as an heiress. 

After his wife's death, which happened some two 
or three years before I introduce Agnes to my 
readers, Mr. Kerrison gave up his town residence, 
and lived entirely at his country-house, — a magnifi- 
cent place called Oatlands, about twelve miles from 
London. It was then also that he decided upon 
sending Agnes to school, as being in many ways 
more desirable for her, though a sad deprivation to 
himself. 

'^A first-rate education is a great thing for a 
girl, Agnes," he bad said; "it makes her so in- 
dependent in after-life; and I don't see really 
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how I can manage it for you at home, without a 
mother or sister or female relative of any kind.*' 

So, after a good many tears, Agnes had bid adieu 
to home, and in due time found herself settled 
at Madame Recherchee's select establishment for 
young ladies. 

But I must now return to Eleanor, whom we 
left so fully enjoying the delights of a half-holiday 
on a lovely August afternoon. Agnes joined her 
friend, as promised, at five o'clock, and the first 
words that greeted her were, — 

" So you really are come at last ; what can make 
you worry yourself so about German, Agnes? 
What is the use of it, after all?'* 

^ It doesn't «(707Ty me," replied Agnes, ''for Hike 
it, and it will often be useful when papa has for- 
eigners dining at our house.'* 

Tooh!" said Eleanor, pertly; '* foreigners all 
speak English nowadays. It is my opinion you 
are not an heiress at all, and that you mean to 
set up a rival establishment to Madame Recher- 
chee's." 

Shouts of laughter greeted this speech, but Ag- 
ues only said, ^ Perhaps so ; papa tells uje riches 
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make to themselves wings and fly away some- 
times/* 

Eleanor saw that Agnes was vexed at being the 
object of so much conmient. She said no more, 
therefore, about her friend's studious propensities, 
but launched forthwith into a rattling history of 
the happiness in store for herself. It had been 
settled that afternoon that she should leave school 
the following Christmas ; '* And mamma says I 
am to come out in May," she added, "and go to 
balls and everything, like my sisters. Oh, I am 
so happy, I really feel half-wild!" and Eleanor 
suited the action to the words by jumping up and 
commencing a species of gavotte on the gravel 
path which surrounded Madame Eecherch^e's 
lawn. 

The limits of such a tale as this will not admit 
of my minutely following the fortunes of my 
young friends. Suffice it to say, Eleanor's school 
career ended at the appointed time, and within 
six months she was the bride of the Hon. Alger- 
non St. Kittey-^an attache at the English embassy 
at Berlin. 

He was a handsome and highly accomplished 
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man of about thirty, biit by no means wealthy ; 
indeed, it would have been considered a bad 
match for the pretty Eleanor, were it not that the 
Hon. Algernon was the second son of the Earl of 

# 

Bellevalley, and his elder brother, Lord Fulham, 
was a confirmed invalid. 

After their marriage Eleanor and her husband 
resided entirely on the continent, and her friend- 
ship for Agnes subsided into an interchange of 
letters about twice a year. 

When my heroine left uchool, which she did 
two years after Eleanor, Madame Recherchee said 
many kind and complimentary things on the 
subject of losing her most persevering pupil ; and 
the little German governess was so unhappy at the 
loss of Agnes that the prevailing opinion was she 
would commit suicide. No other young lady had 
ever acquired the German language so perfectly, 
mastered its accent so thoroughly, or entered into 
its beauties so fully as Miss Kerrison. And the fat 
little lady really had tears in her voice as well as 
her eyes when she spoke of her favorite pupil. 

But I must not dwell on this»period of my hero- 
ine's life. On leaving school she became mistress 
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of her father's house, and entered into society as 
one of the richest debutantes of the year. Oat^ 
lands was certainly as beautiful a place as could 
well be imagined, or as wealth and good taste 
would make it ; and the grounds, though not very 
extensive, were set off to the best advantage by 
gay flower-beds, closely-shaven lawns, judiciously 
planted shrubberies, and all the appliances of 
modern landscape-gardening. Agnes revelled in 
her lovely home ; and was almost idolized by her 
father. Five_ years of this happy life jDassed 
swiftly away. There had been one or two can- 
didates for Miss Kerrison's hand ; but they were 
quietly declined, on the plea that she did not 
wish to marry, and hoped never to leave her 
father. 

At length came the memorable year of the rail- 
way crisis, bringing ruin and misery into so many 
of our wealthiest families. There was a rumor in 
the mercantile world that " Kerrison had specu- 
lated largely and burnt his fingers; " then city 
men shook their heads and spoke in whispers 
when the house of Kerrison and Co. was named ; 
and finally came the crash. Agnes' father was 
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. ruined ; the fruits of his own life of successful toil 
gone, as well as the fortunes amassed by two pre- 
ceding generations. My heroine knew but little 
of money matters, for her father rarely spoke to 
her about them. She observed for some wee] 
that he seemed gloomy and preoccupied, 
never for a moment did the true cause occur to 
her, until the final blow came. Need I say that it 
was a heavy one ? Stunned and bewildered are 
hackneyed terms in such cases, or I would tell 
you that for a few days she was both. Then came 
an even heavier trial. Mr. Kerrison was seized 
with paralysis, and it soon became evident that 
his intellect was irrecoverably gone. Many girls 
would have succumbed under such an accumula- 
tion of trouble ; but Agnes was made of sterner 
stuff. With a clear head, though a heavy heart, 
she investigated every book and paper connected 
with her father's business transactions; and the 
end of it all was that, by much care -and good 
management, about eighty pounds a year might 
yet be saved from the wreck. Mr. Kerrison's 
chief clerk, who was an old and faithful servant, 
said it would be hardly possible for Agnes and 
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her Mher ^ live on tti. .MaU inoome. ..d «.g. 
gested an application to relations and fiiends for 
assistance ; but my heroine would not hear of it. 
K any aid was ojBTered, she would gladly accept it, 
not otherwise. Her determination was to 
her own support as a governess immediately, 
leave the eighty pounds entirely for her father's 
support in his weak and ailing state. It was 
a hard matter to part from him, and Agnes felt 
almost thankful that he was incapable of compre- 
hending aught about it. An old butler and house- 
keeper, who had married from Mr. Kerrison's 
service, would take charge of him,- and do their 
very best for him ; and poor Agnes' chief thought 
now was how she could add to his income, and so 
increase his comforts. 

Thankfully she remembered the good character 
with which she had left school, and the hope she 
might therefore fairly entertain that Madame 
Recherchee would help her. ' But good situations 
as governess are not plentiful as young ladies im- 
agine ; and the utmost Madame could do just then 
Avas to receive Miss Kerrison into her own estab- 
lishment, with an understanding that she might 
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remain there until some suitable employment 
could be heard of for her. Agnes must brush- up 
her school knowledge and accomplishments, Mad- 
ame Kecherch^e said, and make herself useful in 
any way she could to her in the interim. Truly 
this might have been considered a hard fate for an 
heiress, but no murmur ever escaped Miss Kerri- 
son's lips. There were a few months of patient 
waiting and earnest application; and then Mad- 
ame 's former pupil, Eleanor, now Lady Fulham, 
applied to her for a governess for her only child, 
a little girl of seven years of age. Her ladyship 
would feel satisfied with any one selected by Mad- 
ame ; but Lord Fulham had imbibed a good many 
foreign notions during his long residence on the 
Continent, and his one stipulation was, that his 
child's governess should be a first-rate German 
scholar. He would have preferred a native of 
that country. Lady Fulham said in her letter, but 
she had persuaded him to have a countiy* woman 
of their own, upon this one condition. 

The requisite negotiations were soon settled, 
and, within a month. Miss Kerrison was received 
as governess at Fulham Hall, — a fine old place in 
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Shropshire, -which Lord Fulham had inherited on 
the death of his elder brother. Little Eleanor 
was very like what her mother had been, — pretty 
and warm-hearted, but volatile and frivolous to a 
degree. Lady Fulham was now a fashionable 
woman of the world ; she welcomed Agnes with 
no greater cordiality than she would have shown 
to any other governess, and never once alluded to 
their former intimacy. It was not a very happy 
position, but my heroine was thankful neverthe- 
less, and counted the days until she should receive 
her first quarter's salary. Twenty pounds seemed 
a fortune in her altered circumstances, and half 
of it was to be devoted immediately to her father, 
that he might have an occasional drive on warm, 
sunny days, — his carriage being what he chiefly 
craved and most frequently asked for. At 
length came a day on which little Eleanor was 
even more restless and difficult to manage than 
usual. Uncle John was coming, she said, and the 
presents he would bring her, and the treats he 
would arrange for her, occupied her attention, to 
the exclusion of everything else. *^ Who is Uncle 
John?" Miss Kerrison asked. Eleanor thought 
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he was a judge, or a lord-chancellor, or a bar- 
rister, she was not sure which; and then my 
heroine remembered that Lady Fulham's second 
brother was John Arkwrigbt, Esq., Q. C. 

Agnes never joined the drawing-room circle at 
Fulham Hall, unless especially invited so to do. 
Some days elapsed, therefore, ere she saw Uncle 
John, and their first mterview happened thus. 

Lady Fulham went into the library one morning 
in search of a book, and finding her brother there, 
busily engaged with aheap of papers, she exclaimed, 
** Why, John, I thought you were out with Alger- 
non ; what are you doing here ? " 

** Oh, I am bothered to death 1 " replied Mr. 
Arkwright ; " that noted case of Smith v. Jackson 
comes on next week, and I know we shall lose it ; 
my second is away ill, and our junior is such a 
muff.'' 

•* Well, don't frown about it so," said Lady Ful- 
ham ; ^ it spoils your forehead ; and here's a gray 
hair, I declare ! " she added, passing her jewelled 
hand through her brother s thick locks. 

Mr. Arkwright took no notice of the interrup- 
tion. " Our two chief witnesses are Germans," he 
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said, **and their evidence has been taken at Ham- 
burg; but the translation is such queer stuff, I 
can make nothing of it." 

**Is that all?" yawned Lady Fulham; ''let Nelly's 
governess do it for you." 

''Is she a German?" asked Mr. Arkwright, 
eagerly. " By-the-by, how improved Nelly is ! " 

Miss Kerrison's antecedents were briefly ex- 
plained, and then Lady Fulham rang the bell, and 
requested that my heroine might be summoned. 
In a few minutes Agnes made her appearance, 
wondering not a little to what she was indebted 
for so unusual an honor. No introduction was 
vouchsafed her, but Mr. Arkwright rose and bowed 
courteously nevertheless. "Shall I write it for 
you or read it to yoii?" said Miss Kerrison, glanc- 
ing rapidly at the German evidence. 

"Read it, if fpn please," replied the Q.C. ; and 
in soft, low tones, but very distinctly, she read the 
papers for him. 

Her correct translation threw a new light on the 
matter, altering the whole tenor of the case ; and, 
a few days afterwards, Mr. Arkwright obtained a 
verdict in fevor of his client, without difficulty. 
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And now my tale draws to a close. The ac- 
quaintance thus auspiciously commenced, soon 
ripened into warmer feelings, in spite of Lady 
Fulham's annoyance at what she was pleased to 
term her brother's folly. 

Mr. Arkwright was a man not easily daunted. 
Once convinced that my heroine regarded him 
kindly, and that her cold, shy manner arose from 
fear of displeasing Lady Fulham, and he lost 
no time in asking her to be his wife. They were 
married. Within a year Mr. Arkwright became 
the purchaser oif Oatlands, and Agnes was re-es- 
tablished as mistress of her former home. When 
I^t I visited there, old Mr. Kerrison, now much 
improved in health, was being wheeled about the 
grounds in a garden-chair, whilst two little chil- • • 
dren trotted by his side, and offered sugar-plums 
to grandpapa. Agues' son was #uch a merry, 
manly boy, that the nurses agree in calling him a 
Turk and a pickle; but her little daughter is a 
* quiet, thoughtful child, already showing both talent 
and ambition in the acquirement of her Gorman 
alphabet. 
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CHAPTER ni- 



PLEASUBE AND AMUSEMENTS. 



** * Li^o while yoa live/ Che epieme would nyy 
' And Beize the pleasures of the present daj.' 
'Live while 70a live,' the aaore^ preacher cries, 
' And giro to God each moment as it flies.' 
Lord, in mj views let both onteid be; 
I live in pleasnre when I lire to 1!hee.'' 

DosoBisaE. 




HEBE is no greater mistake than to im- 
agine that our pleasures and amusements 
are not of much importance, and that so 
long as we scrupulously fulfil the sterner duties 
of life, its recreations are immaterial. What sleep 
is to us bodily, recreation is to us mentally, — the 
former refreshing and invigorating our bodies, the 
latter performing the . same needful offices for our 
minds. No human being could long endure the 
wear and tear of daily life without ifeep ; and in 
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like manner the human mind, whether in youfh or 
later life, must have recreation to preserve it in 
health, vigor, and efficiency. 

Under the comprehensive terms, then, of pleas- 
ure and amusement, I purpose, in this chapter, to 
embrace various species of refreshment, bodily 
and mental. What these may be in each individ- 
ual case, must, of course, depend, in a great meas- 

« 

ure, upoil that individual's particular tastes and 
character, as well as upon her position in life ; but 
I would especially recommend those exercises 
that require- you to be much in the open air, such 
as walking, gardening, and riding on horseback. 
These will give vigor to your constitutions, as well 
as cheerfulness and energy to your minds ; and you 
should always remember that attention to health is 
a duty you owe to your friends quite as much as 
to yourself. Bad health seldom fails to have an 
evil influence on the spirits and temper ; and wc 
arc none of us justified in the wilful incurrence df 
what may make us a burden and a nuisance to all 
around. Whilst indulging the variety of your 
tastes, however, in these bodily recreations, duo 
care must be taken to keep within the bounds of 
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th|^ propriety and decorum which is suitable to 
your sex. It is too much the custom of the pres- 
ent day for young girls to assume a masculine 
mode of speech and action, and, apparently, to im- 
itate their brothers in every possible way. As far 
as dress is concerned, this is not of much conse- 
quence, as vanity will generally prevent a girl 
from making herself hopelessly ridiculous in this 
respect. But there let your masculine resem- 
blance end. It is not pleasant to hear young 
ladies talk about horses and dogs in a way that 
would better suit grooms and veterinary surgeons ; 
nor is it desirable that their riding and driving 
exploits should vie with those of brother Jack and 
cousiQ Tom. Yet it is no uncommon thing nowa- 
days^ to hear girls boast that they have walked 
fourteen or sixteen miles, and " knocked up " 
their male escort ; or that to drive a dog-cart is 
far preferable to a pony-carriage. I lately heard 
a young lady of this description declare that ^ she 
always jibbed at babies," and that " drinking tea 
was horridly slow; pale ale was the stuff to 
sleep upon." Now, all this sort of thinjg is in 

wretched taste; it is not merely unladylike, but 
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positively unfeminine, and can never excite admi- 
ration or make you popular in quarters wl\ere 
popularity and admiration are worth having. Far 
be it from me to counsel your being in any way 
missyish or lackadaisical ; but I am surd your own 
sense will tell you that there is a happy medium 
in these matters , as in all others. It is not a total 
abstinence from out-door sports and pastimes that 
I am advising, but a moderate and judicious use 
of them. Eiding and driving, and even hunting 
and fishing are innocent amusements, so long as 
you undertake them in a strictly feminine spirit, 
and with no wish to acquire the reputation of be- 
ing a, Just girl, or a dashing girl, or o. jolly girl. 

In these remarks upon out-door recreations, I 
have not alluded to shooting, although I know it 
is not unusual for young ladies of the present day 
to pride themselves upon being capital shots. My 
reason for this omission is, that I am sure such her- 
oines must be a great deal too far gone in their 
gentlemanly career, for any advice of mine to 
influence them. All I shall say, therefore, is, that 
if they must shoot, the greater perfection they 
acquire in the art the better, as it is not desirable 
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that either they or their friends should meet with 
aq untimely end. 

Next in my list of out-door amusements come 
archery and croquet, against neither of which have 
I a word to say, provided they are not allowed to 
occupy too much time. As these two last-named 
recreations, however, can only be had recourse to 
during the summer months, there is leas fear than 
there might otherwise be of your becoming un- 
wisely engrossed by them. 

Having now exhausted my catalogue of out- 
door amusements, I proceed to those that are more 
particularly mental pleasures and in-door recrea- 
tions. 

Under this head, I include reading, needle-work, 
or any kind of fancy work, music, dancing, visit- 
ing, and all evening entertainments. 

First, then, as regards reading. It is impossi- 
ble to overestimate the importance of using dis- 
crimination in the choice of books. If bad books 
have such a malignant tendency, and produce such 
pernicious effects as they undoubtedly do, shall 
not good and wisely-chosen books be an equally 
powerful agency in an opposite direction ? 
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If constant association with the wise and good 
never fails to exert a corresponding influence upon 
the mind, it is surely easy to perceive how impor- 
tant must be the selection of writers with whom 
you associate mentally. Of course I da not mean 
that all your books should be on religious or even 
serious subjects ; for it is of reading in connection 
with recreation that I speak here, and anything like 
severe application of the mind would interfere with 
the end of recreation. 

Biographies and travels are almost always enter- 
taining ; but I would by no means exclude tales of 
fiction from your librar3% Many of them contain 
sound morals and high principles, as well as a true 
pictm*e of life ; and such tales as those of Miss 
Young, Miss Austen, Miss Mulock, and others of 
the same kind, may fairly aid their young readers 
in steering life's barque. 

Novels and romances I would advise yoii to 
avoid. The generality of them are not worth the 
trouble of reading, and, to say no worse, their 
perusal is little better than loss of time. They 
usually represent persons and things 'in a false 
and extravagant light ; and, by a series of ipi- 
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probable causes, bringing on impossible events, 
they are apt to give a romantic turn to the mind, 
which is often, in after years, productive of er- 
rors in judgment, and of fatal mistakes in con* 
duct. 

Second in my list of home recreations comes 
needle-work, which all girls should be able to 
accomplish well and thoroughly ; the plainer sorts, 
not so much on account of their own intrinsic 
value, which is trifling, but to enable you to 
judge more perfectly of that kind of work, and 
to direct the execution of it in others. Fancy 
work also, to a certain extent, should be cultivat- 
ed; but this employment must never extend to 
- large pieces, beyond what you can accomplish by 
yourself, without assistance. There is not a 
greater extravagance 7- under the specious name 
of Berlin work — than furnishing houses in this 
manner. Whole apartments have I seen thus 
ornamented By the supposed work of a lady, 
who, perhaps, never shaded a flower or a leaf in 
that artificial parterre herself, but who has paid 
three times its value to other people to bring it j;o 
perfection, whilst she was contented to ground it, 
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— a part of the perfonnance which, I need scarce- 
ly tell you, could have been done quite as well by 
any intelligent child 'of ten years old. .Even 
after all this is accomplished, there is the expense 
of making up, and a very considerable expense it 
usually is. Modelling wax-flowers should be 
avoided, for the same reason ; unless the work of 
a professor of the art, they are generally wretch- 
ed caricatures of nature, and perishable to a de- 
gree, if not safely entombed under a glass case. 

Knitting and netting, and small embroideries of 
articles for your own toilet, come within a narrow- 
er compass. They will enable you to fill in a 
tolerably agreeable way many a solitary hour, and 
have, moreover, the advantage of being accom- 
plishable at times which you would otherwise spend 
in idleness, — such half-hours, I mean, as those 
when it would be rude to take up a book, and 
formal to be quite without occupation of any 
kind. 

Music is number three in my catalogue of rec- 
reations ; but, if you possess any musical talent, 
there is no reason why it should not be number 
one. Bear in mind, however, that other people's 
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inclinations in this respect may not be so fervent 
as your own ; and that what to you is* pleasure and 
amusement may be just ttie reverse to the rest 
of the household. Take care, therefore, that 
your musical recreations are never permitted to 
annoy and disturb those around you. It is sur- 
prising, the amount of selfishness displayed in 
this way, sometimes by girls who are not particu- 
larly selfish in other things. 

And the same may be said of dancing, though 
not perhaps to an equal extent. Dancing is a very 
innocent recreation, and youth is decidedly the 
right season for its enjoyment ; but some girls ap- 
pear to think that the sole cause for which elder 
ladies are permitted to live is to chaperone them 
to these Terpsichorean festivities. They forget 
what weary work it may be to those who are not 
joining in it, and are quite reckless as to the 
sleepy sensations of others, so long as they are 
themselves amused. Whilst speaking of dancing, 
too, how much selfishness is often shown in the 
matter of partners I I have noticed this as fre- 
quently at juvenile parties and Christmas merry- 
makings as at balls and assemblies of a more fash- 
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ionable kind. A less attractive sister or a plain 
cousin may sit unnotice4 a whole evening, for all 
the popular young lady cares ; but she would not 
at all like to miss a single dance herself. *Sh6 
forgets the golden rule of doing to others as she 
would be done by; and she little suspects the 
comments gentlemen often make on her behavior 
on such occasions. 

This kind of forgetfulness or selfishness is at all 
times the reverse of attractive ; but when the en- 
tertainment is being given at your own house, it is 
a positive breach of etiquette. 

The daughters of a house should always take care 
that their young friends dance in preference to 
themselves ; and the higher the class of society in 
which you move, the more invariably will you find 
this rule observed. 

Visitiug, concerts, theatres, and any other kind 
of evening amusement, close my list of recrea- 
tions ; and of all these, I would earnestly assure 
you that, delightful as they may appear to you, 
they will not only lose their charm, but seriously 
deteriorate your disposition, if indulged in to 
excess. 
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And hq^ let me pause a moment to counsel 
you upon another subject, on which due restriction 
also appears to me to be sadly needed in the pres- 
ent day. I allude to the habit of nursing and pet- 
ting dogs. Whether my young friends call it 
pleasure, or amusement, or recreation, I know 
not ; but of one thing I am certain, — it is a 
greatly increasing evil. No one can be fonder of 
dogs than the writer of these pages; but they 
must be dogs in their proper placqs, and not when 
treated as though they were babies. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the way 
many girls kiss, and hug, and fondle their dogs is 
disgusting ; and the terms of endearment that they 
lavish upon tliem are disgusting likewise. The 
costly food that is given them is a positive sin ; 
and as to their being permitted to sleep in or 
upon their young mistresses' beds, I really have 
scarcely patience to write of it. Nasty is much 
too mild a term. It is the very extreme essence 
of nastiness. By all means be kiqd and gentle to 
your dumb favorites ; and bestow even a loving word 
or a caress upon them in due season; but only 

m 

in due season, remember, — and not at all times 
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and in all places, as though they were much-cher- 
ished infants. 

Finally, two important counsels may be given 
in closing this chapter : First, all excess in recre- 
ations must be avoided ; secondly, none must ever 
be undertaken, of which that faithful monitor, 
conscience, does not thoroughly and heartily ap- 
prove. As regards its excess, then, recreation, 
like sleep, must be carefully regulated. Sleep it- 
self is not beneficial, but injurious, if too much in- 
dulged in ; and, in like manner, you may have 
more than is good for you, even of pleasure and 
amusement. 

There must be restriction and regulation in this 
as in all other things, or recreation becomes abso- 
lutely mischievous. You must think of your 
pleasures and amusements, as well as of the more 
earnest business of life, when you offer your daily 
prayer that you may not be led into temptation. 
And to that prayer you rnust add a fervent peti- 
tion, that special grace maybe granted you for the 
exercise of self-denial and self-renunciation, so 
that ** whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do," you may "do all; to the glory to God." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TDLENESS AND WlllBIHESS. 

" A mni-BtaiM and the hamui botrt us driren erei ntnaS, 
U tli«7 bars Dothiag elM to grind, thsy muit themnWei be gnnnd." 
LaiiaFKLX.oir. 

Idleness and wearlneES are much 
, more nearly related to each other than 
* many of my yonng friende may im- 
agine. I believe them to be twin sis- 
ters, and so inseparable in their nature and dispo- 
sition, that wherever one is, the other will surely 
t>e found likewise. So convinced, indeed, am I 
that there is in this world no weariness so great 
as that produced by idleness, and no happiness so 
perfect as tliat resulting from constant and useful 
employment, that I propose devoting a whole 
chapter to the subject. 

* 68 
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I want all my readers thoroughly to agree with 
me in this matter, not only because '* idleness is the 
root of all evil/' and *' Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do," but because I feel cer- 
tain I am pointing out to them the safest and surest 
path — the very high-road, as it were — to happi- 
ness. There is a deep-seated necessity for work 
in all human nature. By work, I mean regular 
and active occupation, without which the mind 
inevitably becomes selfish, frivolous, and morbidly 
sensitive to trifles. It is so with young and old 
alike, and with both sexes. The young folks who 
are always thinking of their dress and their per- 
sonal appearance, or grumbling at their lot in life, 
are the idle ones. The old folks who are the most 
inveterate gossips, the most apt to take offence, 
and the greatest gourmands, are the idle ones. 
And why is this? Simply because their weariness 
would be utterly insufferable without these things 
to bear a portion of the burden of their idleness. 
Medical men, too, will tell you that a good deal of 
ill-health and a great many bodily ailments may 
be traced to the same cause. And this is not diffi- 
cult to understand, for we all know how mind and 
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body act upon and inflaenco each other, so that if 
the mental powers are stagnant and morbid, the 
body is certain to become more or Ies3 so likewise. 

There ia a class of diseases known nowadays as 
hypochondriacal, half of which have had their ori- 
gin in the enmii of idleness. " Something to do " 
would be the best prescription for these malades 
imaginaires, as indeed I expect it would be for 
a Tast number of other evils to which flesh is 
heir. 

Something to do I you exclaim. But what? A 
definite answer to this question is simply impos- 
sible. So diverse are diameters, tastes, circum- 
stances, and capabilities, that to lay down any 
distinct rule on the subject would be absurd. 

To few girls is the variety of occupation offered 
BO great, or the path of duty so difficult to discover, 
that she need puzzle very long over what she 
ought to do. It may be some neglected talent of 
her own to cultivate, — some deficient branch of her 
education to improve ; it may be acts of kindness 
and charity for the poor, the sick, or the needy ; it 
may be teaching some younger brother or sister, or 
watching and tending some afflicted parent or friend. 
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^ To bear one another's burdens ^ was a command 
given to all alike, young and old, rich and poor; 
and 80 was that other precept, *' Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.'* 
Surely with two such commands as these to fulfil, — 
two such sacred charters for helping one another 
and for active work, — no plainer rules for guid- 
ance can be needed. The bearing one another's 
burdens is in itself a wide field for duty. It in- 
cludes every kind word, act, or deed, with which 
you may have it in your power to lessen the trials 
and troubles of others. Is it reading to the blind, 
or assisting the paralyzed? Or is it only helping a 
young brother with his task, or mending the torn 
frock of a little sister? Be it ever so great or ever 
so small, do not shirk it or despise it. Only do it 
with all thy might, that is, thoroughly and cheer- 
fully ; and let the same maxim hold good in what- 
ever you undertake, whether it be the foundation 
of a village school, or the embroidery of a pair of 
slippers for your grandmamma. 

Many girls fancy they are in love, when, in 
fact, they are only idle, and merely require oc- 
cupation to dispel the silly delusion ; however, I 
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am going to speak about love in another chapter^ 
BO I will say no more on the subject now. 

Another frequent result of idleness is ill4em- 
per ; and by this I do not mean absolute fits of 
paitsion or of sulkiness, but rather an absence of 
cheerfulness, and of the power of looking at the 
bright side of things. It is pitiful to see what 
trifles some young ladies will worry and fret 
about, — making as much fuss and lamentation 
over a postponed picnic or an ugly bonnet, as 
would suffice for a loss affecting their happiness 
for life. Whereas there are others upon whom 
you can always depend for making the best in- 
stead of the worst of whatever happens, — whose 
presence you hail ^s that of some good angel, — a 
sort of household sunbeam, casting light and life 
alike on all around. Accustom yourself always 
to look at things in a cheery. spirit, and it will in 
time become part of your disposition so to do. 
Try and think of the lesser annoyances of life as 
little as possible, and whenever you find yourself 
disposed to grumble about them, remember the 
njany blessings and mercies, and sources of happi- 
ness that you enjoy, and take ydlirself to task 
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severely for having allowed the ugly bonnet or the 
postponed picnic to cast even a momentary shadow 
over your young brow. Do not think that this 
maxim is easy to give, but hard to practise. It is 
not difficult if you set about it with all your might ; 
and you will find the habit help you greatly, in 
after years, to meet life's real trials steadily, to 
bear them patiently, and to rise up bravely when 
they are passed. 

Among the many secondary influences which 
can be employed advantageously by those who are 
prone to idleness, I think the habit of dividing the 
day, and apportioning to each hour its own pe- 
culiar employment, is the best. When you wake 
in the morning, ask yourself " what you have got 
to do that, day ? ^ and when you retire to rest at 
inight, ask yourself ^ what you have done that day, 
and what you have left undone ? " 

The account of each day ought to show a fair 
balance of usefulness, and of conscientious, daily, 
regular work, — leaving no space for either idle- 
ness or weariness. The morning hours should, as 

a general rale, be devoted to useful occupations, 

ft 

which we will sum up under the comprehensive 
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term 9 work; and then the remainder of the day 
m^y be given to recreation and amusement, which 
we will here denominate play. By which I mean 
that the rock and foundation of your life must be 
work, and only the superstructure must be pleas- 
ure. Wotk I would have you look upon as a 
great and holy necessity, — the fulfilment of a 
universal law ; pleasure as only a secondary con- 
sideration, — a mere' accident, as it were. If 
pleasures fall to your lot in life, be thankful for 

* 

them, and do what you can to make others share 
tlxem with you. But if work and not pleasure is 
rather your destiny, bear in mind that whatever 
is, is best. There is no such thing as chance 
in this respect. We each fill the position which 
God knows will bring with it the discipline our 
individual character most needs, — most needs to 
fit it for after years here as well as for hereafter. 
We cannot all bear pleasure and prosperity alike. 
On some characters they fall as heavenly dew, 
bringing forth fair blossoms and good fruit. But, 
alas I on others they produce only feelings of 
elation and excitement, bringing pride with its 
manifold temptations in their train. Especially I 
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would advise you to think of this in that nightly 
summing-up of your day to which I have before- 
alluded ; and if you find that work greatly over- 
balances pleasure in the account, try and discover 
why it is that your character needs this. Try also 
to make for yourself pleasure in work and in be- 
stowing pleasure upon otheijs, ever remembering 
that in trifles, as in material gifts, *^ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive." 

One other counsel I have yet to offer on the 
subject of idleness, and then we will turn to a 
pleasanter theme. It is that you never allow 
sleep to encroach unduly upon your time. Seven 
o'clock is a good hour at which to rise ; but this 
must vary according to your own health and the 
habits of your family. Be earlier than this if you 
like, but never later, unless through illness. 
Most young ladies give themselves an hour for 
their morning toilet. I wish I could add' that 
most young ladies give themselves half an hour 
for their morning devotions and Scripture read- 
ing; but I fear such is the exception, and not the 
rule. Do pot content yourself with prayer only, 
but make a point of reading the Psalms and Les- 
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sons for the day every morning before breakfast. 
The steady observance of this rule will soon be- 
come a real pleasure to you, and you will often 
find ' it give you strength and help and peace 
throughout the day. When duties are hard to 
fulfil, when cheerfulness fails you, or temptations 
arise, those solemn morning words will come 
chiming back to your memory, like some, involun- 
tary echo, and you will find'them a guide to your 
ways and a light to your paths. They will be to 
yon as the warning voice of a friend, if tempta- 
tion is. the Stumbling-block. They wiU be as 
the sweet sounds of a soothing melody, if it is 
cheerfulness in which you are failing. They will 
be as a stirring trumpet-call to rouse you to d^ity? 
if that is the one thing needful. And well will it 
be if you heed that monitory echo, for the warn- 
ing voice is that of your heavenly Father ; — 
the melodious strains now soothing the depths of 
your troubled spirit are the same that of old 
calmed the turbid waters of Galilee; and the 
trumpet-calLis one that can never give an uncer- 
tain sound to any soldier of the Cross. 
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TRUTHFULOTSS. 
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'They say so ' is half | lie.'' 

Old Pboyxbb. 



OU are all doubtless aware that when a 
witness is required to take an oath- in an 
English law court, he is obliged to 
promise that he will speak '^the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. '^ 
And you know, also, that^u^leafr-h^ repeats these 
wordsv and solemnly calls upon God to bear 
record of his sincerity, his evidence cannot be re- 
ceived or his testimony legally accepted. 

But I very much doubt whether mauT/ (I will 
not say any) amongst you have ever thought seri- 
ously of what " the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth," really means; and still more do I 

75 
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doabt ■whether you have ever tried, even for ono 
entire day, to fulfil the solemu pledge yourselvea. 
Far be it from mo to assert that any of my young 
readers aro habitually and wilfully untruthful; 
but I think their own consciences will tell them 
that they sometimes make reservations which are 
quite incoDipatible with " the whole truth," and in- 
dulge in exaggerations which sadly overstep the 
bouudaiy of " nothing but the truth." 

The more lively and imaginative you are, the 
more likely are you to be led into these slippery 
paths, and meet with grievous falls. Take, for 
instance, the various and rapid thoughts which 
pass through our miuds in tho midst of daily in- 
tercourse and conversation with those around us. 
How tempting it is to say something entertaining 
or witty at the (i^ense of truth 1 or, in relating 
occurrences that have displeased us, to withhold 
just that part of tho tale that would make the 
verdict of our audience agaiust us, instead of in 
OUT favor I 

Of all the bad habits into which young people 
can fall, there is none more tempting,* or which 
grows upon them more rapidly, than exaggeration. 
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Of all the eyils under the sun, there is none 
greater than untruthfulness. .Now, exaggeration 
is only the beginning of untruthfulness, — only 
the seed, as it were, from which the ripe harvest 
of evil-speaking, lying, and slandering will surely 
follow. Young ladies would be greatly horrified 
if I told them that they have broken the Sixth or 
Eighth Commandments. ''Surely,* they would 
exclaim, " murder and theft are crimes of which 
we are guiltless I" Most probably so, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the words ; but have you 
never murdered the character of a friend or ac- 
quaintance, or stolen away her good name? By 
bearing false witness against some neighbor, have 
you pilfered from him his fair fame, or given the 
death-stroke to his honorable reputation? Ask 
yourselves these questions, my young friends, and 
do riot think I treat the subject too seriously. A 
truthful spirit can only be acquired in youth ; and 
it is a humiliating fact that many persons so ac- 
quire the reverse of a truthful spirit that they 
are scarcely even aware of their transgression. 
That old people tell tales of their own invention, 
imtil they themselves believe them to be true, is 

7* ' - • 
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by no means an uncommon occurrence. And that 
young people get into such a way of exagger- 
ating, that they can hardly relate the most trivial 
circumstances without doing so, is equally com- 
mon. 

If any of my young friends feel that this evil 
propensity is theirs, let them not delay a day, or 
even an hour, in trying to check it. The best 
way to set about this is to encourage a habit of 
self-recoUectedness when speaking ; but if such a 
habit is not in your power, ; — and it is a gift which 
all do not possess alike, -^you can, at all events, 
be very quiet, and speak but little when in such 
society as is most likely to lead you into temp- 
tation. 

You must not fancy that I am wishing to make 
young Quakeresses of you, or to confine your 
conversation to *^ yea "and ''nay;^ but I think 
that exaggeration often arises from talking too 
much, and may easily be checked by a little judi- 
cious silence. And the same maxim holds good 
as regards speaking the truth ungraciously, with- 
out courtesy or consideration for the feelings of 
others, and then excusing ourselves under the plea 
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that ** we cannot be hypocritical," fmd "we must 
say what we think." Certainly you must, if 
asked the question ; but, nine times out of ten, 
offensive opinions are gratuitous, and silence will 
safely steer you over the quicksand of making 
yourself either ^officious or disagreeable. 

In closing these counsels on truthfulness I 
could easily call to memory a long string of texts 
to strengthen my arguments. I could remind you 
that ^Hhe lying tongue is but for the moment," and 
advise you to "keep your mouth, as it were, with 
a bridle ; " but I think a short tale from real life 
will here answer my purpose better, by bringing 
before you the evil results of exaggeration, and 
showing that it is truthful in spirit you must 
strive to be, and not#n the letter only. 

THE SISTERS. 

The rectory at Dodington was not merely very 
pretty, but it was generally allowed to be the pret- 
tiest in the whole county of Devon ; which is say- 
ing a great deal for it ; for nature and art seem 
alike to have done their best to beautify some of 
these clerical abodes; The one at Dodington, to 
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which I am about to introduce you, was not by 
any means large, and only two stories high. It 
had bay windows, and a thatched .roof, and the 
walls were completely covered with roses, and 
clematis, myrtles, fuchsias, and jasmine: A light, 
ornamental yeranda ran round the greater part of 
the house, and on this, too, these climbing-plants 
luxuriated. Inside the rectory, good taste was 
more visible than wealth; and the furniture, 
though simple and elegant, was by no ifieans 
costly. It was evidently upon the garden and 
its belongings that the person lavished whatever 
money he had to spend upon matters purely orna- 
mental. Such neatly kept gravel walks, and such 
a smoothly shaven lawn I never saw elsewhere. 
The rustic baskets and vasis, filled with choice 
flowers, were the admiration of the neighborhood, 
and so were the trellis-work arches and pillars, 
on which the roses and honeysuckles were so cun- 
ningly trained. There was a well-cared-for green- 
house too, and a fountain in the middle of the 
lawn, in which little marble Cupids were taking 
a perpetual bath. And the water in that fountain 
was so clear and bright, and it tossed and played 
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and sparkled so temptingly, that the village chil- 
dren were wont to stand on tiptoe to peep at it 
over the rectory gate, and wish that they were 
Cupids likewise. • 

It was Mr. and Mrs. 'Reynolds and their two 
yoang daughters who lived at this charming spot, 
and in whose fortunes and misfortunes I hope 
shortly to interest my readers. 

The former were a kind-hearted couple, much 

■ 

loved and respected in Dodington, and a little 
envied, likewise, I may add, in some quarters, for 
possessing two such sweet girls as my heroines 
were universally pronounced to be. Twin sisters 
they were, and about twelve years of age at the 
time my tale begins. 

**How good-tempered and merry they arel*' 
said Mrs. Reynolds, with motherly satisfaction, as 
she strolled in the shrubbery, leaning on her hus- 
band's arm, and the clear, ringing laugh of the 
children sounded cheerily at the other end of the 
garden. *' What sweet dispositions they are, Ed- 
ward I " repeated the rector's wife, with a slight 
tinge of disappointment in her voice, because 
he had not immediately assented to her remark. 
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"1 like Clara's disposition much better than ' 
Margaret's, my dear," replied Mr. Beynolds, se- 
riously ; « and I am not sorry for this opportunity 
of consulting you about it." Here the worthy 
rector paused ; for he knew hoif distasteful \diat 
be was about to say would be to his wife. ^Mar- 
garet is not quite truthful," he continued, pres- 
ently; ^*that habit of exaggerating of hers is 
growing upon her terribly; and it really makes 

■ 

me unhappy when I sen how lightly the child 
thinks of it herself." 

" It's only her lively, merry way," pleaded the 
lady. ^^She is such a quick little pusi^and has 
such a keen sense of the ridiculous." And, 
as if to verify her mother's words, the girls came 
running up at that moment, laughing immoder- 
ately. 

''O mammal" exclaimed Margaret, ''there's 
Miss Tippins just gone up the lane; and yon 
never saw such a figure as she is this evening! 
A yellow dress, and a red shawl, and a blue 
bonnet, and — " But the sentence was nevei' 
finished ; for Margaret's volubility was quickly 
checked by a reproving glance from her motl^er. 
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"My dear, you are talking great noDseose, and 
exaggerating terribly," said Mrs. Reynolds. 
"Poor Miss Tippins' muslin is pale buff, not 
yellow; and her shawl is brown, not red; and 
tier bonnet is decidedly lilac, not blue ; for I was 
talking to her myself, half an hour ago, at old 
Bainse's cottage." 

A little lecture followed this, at which Margaret 
pouted ; and then the two girls made their escape, 
leaving papa and manvia what they called " vefy 
cross ; " but which might have been better des- 
cribed as " very sorrowful." 

For MEQe days after this occurrence, Margaret 
was not guilty of any similar transgression ; but a 
month had scarcely elapsed ere the evil iiabit was 
in full force again, and this time with moro serious 
results. 

There was a small orchard at the back of tho 
rectory, and belonging to it, the apples in whjch 
were of choice -kinds, and highly prized by Mr. 
Reynolds. He had been cherishing them greatly 
for two or three years, and this autumn the crop 
promised to be a pai-ticularly good one. Just 
when the apples were fast ripening, it became evi- 
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dent that some had been stolen r and the foot- 
marks near were so small and light, that there 
could be but little doubt a child had been the 
thief. Mr. Beynolds was mentioning this to his 
wife at dinner-time, when Margaret exclaimed thaC 
she had seen Farmer Brown's little boy stealing 
the apples the day before, but she had forgotten 
to say anything about it. 

Now, when Margaret made this assertion, she 
little knew how impoii:ant it was; and, having 
once made it, she did not like to retract. So the 
more her father questioned her, the more certain 
about it she professed to be, and at length so con- 
vinced Mr. Eeynolds, that he decided upon com- 
plaining to the farmer, and insisting upon the boy 
being punished. Margaret was terribly frightened 
when she heard this decision ; for the truth was, 
that she had only seen the boy getting over the 
fence that separated the orchard from the outer 
lane ; and she knew no more than her father did 
who it was that had taken the fruit. As if to 
make matters worse, Farmer Brown was a Dis- 
senter, and not by any means partial, therefore, to 
the rector or his family. The charge of theft 
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was most indignantly denied, and the little boy 
himself summoned, to give his version of the 
affair. He said he was passing up the lane on his 
way home from school with several other boys, 
when an elder one pulled off his cap, and threw it 
into Mr. Keynolds' orchard. Little Brown was 
obliged to get over the paling to fetch the cap, 
and then it was that Margaret had unluckily seen 
him. The truth of this was eagerly vouched for 
by some half-dozen of Brown's school-fellows, and 
there the matter would have ended, but for Mar- 
garet's exaggerated account of it. She still per- 
sisted in declaring that she had seen the boy gather 
the apples, and fill his cap and handkerchief with 
them ; so then it became a question which was to 
be believed, — the rector's daughter or the village 
children. 

' A wordy war ensued. Mr. Reynolds did not 
choose to withdraw his charge, and so proclaim 
his little girl untruthful ; indeed, in this instance, 
he did not himself believe her to be so. 

Perhaps the farmer owed the r^jtor a grudge on 
some other account. That I cannot say. But, at 
all events, he declared that unless Mr. Reynolds 

8 
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apologized, he would take the affaur before the 
magistrates ; and, as no apology was forthcoming, 
the 'threat was, in due course, fulfilled. In the 
interim, however, a' strong party-feeling was 
aroused on the subject, so much so, that it becatne 
quite a memorable feud, — the Church-folks, for 
the most part, siding with the rector, and the 
Dissenters (who were rather a strong party in 
Dodington) rallying fiercely round the farmer. 

Margaret was dreadfully frightened whilst this 
was going on ; and when the day actually came for 
giving her evidence before the magistrates, her 
terror was quite pitiable. That a young girl 
should be shy and timid under such circumstances 
was natural, but that she should hesitate and pre-^ 
varicate, and at length burst into a torreni of tears, 
seemed very strange. The magistrates could not 
come to any decision at all ; so, after a long inves- 
tigation, they decided upon sending the case to 
trial at the Quarter Sessions. 

It was a very painful position for a clergyman, 
and Mr. EeynoldB felt it deeply ; but, having gone 
so far, he had no alternative but to submit. Still 
more painful, however, was the finale; for the 
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jury gave their verdict unanimously in favor of 
Farmer Brown, with ten pounds damages for the 
libel ; and, by tlie time this and all other ezpelises 
were paid, the affair had cost the rector nearly 
forty pounds ; besides wiiich, he had to bear the 
great pain and mortification of being vanquished, 
and his young daughter's testimony disbelieved. 
WhetJier Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds suspected that 
she was really wrong, I cannot say. Hiey forbore 
to question her farther, — possibly too much 
dreading the result, if they did so ; but that same 
winter Margaret and Clara were sent away from 
home, Euid placed at one of tiie strictest English 
schools the rector could hear of. Four years 
passed thus. Mr. Reynolds' health was not so 
good as formeriy, and it became neoeestuy for him 
to keep a curate. Some of the parishioners said 
"he had aged amazingly in the time," and some 
gave it as their opinion that he had " not seemed 
quite ike same ever since that quarrel and bother 
with Fanner Browu." And there was more truth 
in this than at first sight appeared, for Dodington 
had really never subsided into the peaceful state 
of good feeling and £riendliness it bad previously 
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enjoyed. The bitterness and animosity called 
into existence then between the rector and the 
Dissenters had never quite disappeared ; they were 
like a fire smouldering, but not extinguished, and 
ready at any moment to burst forth again fiercely 
and furiously. 

So Mr. Beynolds looked careworn and anxious, 
and every one agreed it was a good thing when he 
decided upon having a curate to share his labors. 
Such a curate, too, as Felix Grant, was indeed an 
acquisition. Surely no young priest was ever be- 
fore so talented, so earnest, so devoted to his call- 
ing. He was good-looking also, and had pleasant 
manners, and a gentlemanly bearing. Report said 
he was highly connected, and had only come to 
Dodington until a rich living becamt vacant 
which was destined for him. Every one said 
h6w fortunate Mr. Beynolds was in having se- 
cured such a curate for his parish; and when 
(about six months after the girls' leaving school) it 
became known that Clara was to be the curate's 
wife, they came to the conclusion that Mr. Rey- 
nolds was still more fortunate in having secured 
such a son-in-law. 
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And sOy for a time, matters prospered. Clara 
thought herself the happiest girl in creation ; and 
aiatgaret rejoiced in her sister's happiness, for 
there was no petty feeling of jealousy or rivalry 
between them. Both were pretty, both were ac- 
complished ; and although Clata was universally 
the favorite with high and low, rich and poor, the 
girls themselves were apparently not even aware 
that it was so. A year must elapse, however, ere 
the marriage took place. Clara's father and 
mother had stipulated this, not from any doubt or 
misgiving as to the desirability of the match, but 
simply because Clara was so young; she would 
not be eighteen until May, and she really must be 
eighteen before she was married, Mrs. Beynolds 
said. Tha greater part of this year of probation 
had passed away, and with Christmas came sun- 
dry gayeties, in the shape of dances and dinners, 
never heard of at Dodington at any other period. 
A public ball at the county town was the begin- 
ning and chief of these festivities, and, after a 
good deal of discussion, it was settled that the 
Beynolds' party should go to it. Exeter was the 
town in question, and Dodington was nine miles 

8» 
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distant. Mr. Seynolds shook his head when the 
subject was being discussed, and said his old 
horse could not do the eighteen miles there and 
back, — the roads were bad, and the broughanci 
was heayy, etc. ; but Clara exclaimed that Felix 
Grant's horse would-^o beautifully in harness 
with theirs; and she put her arms round her 
father's neck, and kissed him so coaxingly as she 
said it, that it would have required a colder nature 
than the rector's to refuse. How often, in after 
years, he wished that he had refused I But I must 
not anticipate. When the evening came, my 
heroines were quite the belles of the ballroom. 
They were sought eagerly as partners, but espec- 
ially by the officers, of whom there were several 
present. Whether this annoyed Felix I cannot 
tell ; but there was the heaviest cloud on his brow 
I ever saw; and, ere the evening was half 
over, he sought his* fair fiancee. 

^1 wish you would not waltz any more, Clara, ** 
he said rather sternly; "I dislike it extremely." 

*'Why don't you waltz with me yourself, 
then ? " was the reply. 

" I dotft think it looks well to see a clergyman 
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waltzing," answered Felix ; *^ aod I can't aay that I 
like it for a clergymau's wife, either." 

^' I am not a clergyman's wife, yet I " exclaimed 
Clara, pertly, ^ and I am engaged five deep," she 
added, as she accepted the proffered arm of a 
mustached hero. 

Felix Grant bit his lip, and the cloud on 
his brow was heavier still for the rest of the even- 
ing. He and Clara did not speak during the 
drive home ; and their good-night was of the cold- 
est. Still it was only a lovers' quarrel, and, as 
such, would have passed off when next they met, 
but that, unfortunately, when Felix called at the 
rectory the following morning, Clara was suffering 
from headache, and was not up, and Mrs. Key- 
nolds was busy ; so it was Margaret who received 
him. The curate was already half repenting of his 
share in the matter, and would soon have forgiven 
Clara's folly, had Margaret thrown oil upon the 
troubled waters. But, on the contrary, she re- 
peated every pettish, word her sister had spoken 
the previous night, — altering some, and exagger- 
ating others, until Felix began to look Very grave 
indeed. ^ Clara hates the church as a profession, 
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and wishes I was not a clergyman I " said he, re- 
peating Margaret's words after her ; ^ you astonish 
me ! I thought she so thoroughly agreed with me 
in all my views on these subjects/' And Felix 
paced up and down the rectory drawing-room like 
a wounded tiger, as he recalled Clara's oft-re- 
peated assurances to him, — how she had seemed 
to enter into all his plans and hopes for the future ; 
and how scarcely a week had elapsed since she ex- 
claimed, ** Christ's ambassador I O Felix, what a 
high and holy calling it is I what a glorious thing ! 
God help me to be a sharer of your work, — a real 
helpmate to you I " 

** You are sure Clara said she hated the church, 
and wished I was not a clergyman, are you?" 
asked the curate, hoping even then that he was 
mistaken. But Margaret said ^^ Yes," for she did 
not like to retract, and acknowledge her ^ister's 
words to have been that she ^hated the idea of 
never waltzing, and was afraid she was not at 
all fit to be a clei'gyman's wife." 

When Clara and Felix next met, the former had 
intended to be very penitent for what she already 
looked upon as her folly at the ball ; but his man- 
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ner was so cold and changed » that not one concili- 
atory word could she summon courage to utter. 
And so matters went on for a fortnight. Each 
day fresh offence was given or taken on one side 
or the other ; and, at length, Felix Grant sought a 
formal interview with Clara's father, and begged 
to be released from his engagement. In the most 
courteous terms he worded the request ; but the 
sum and substance of it was ^ utter incompatibility 
of temper and disposition ; and he had every rea- 
son to believe that Miss Reynolds agreed with 
him in this opinion.'* The rector was a good deal 
surprised ; but Clara did not appear to be in the 
least so. Indeed, to the astonishment of every 
one, she seemed even more chatty and merry than 
usual, during the remainder of the time Felix was 
at Dodington. He only stayed ten days ; for, of 
course, his presence was not desirable under these 
altered circumstances. There was no attempt at 
either explanation or reconciliation ; and none but 
Margaret herself knew how entirely she was the 
cause of all that had occurred. 

Felix Grant left Dodington in the belief that he 
had been deceived to a degree no man ever was 
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before, and little raspecting that it was only a 
sense of self-respect which kept Clara from utterly 
breaking down whilst he was near. She said but 
little to any one about her trouble, but fretted in- 
wardly, which is the worst kind of sorrow. Grad- 
ually, but surely, this fretting did its work. Poor 
Clara became very pale and thin, very quiet and 
weak, and then the doctor was summoned. His 
prescriptions were all tried, — tonics and sea-air, 
baths and cod-liver oil ; but they were all of no use. 
It was evident that Clara Reynolds was in a de- 
cline. Sometimes she rallied for a few days ; and 
yet, at the end of the week, you could see she had 
lost strength rather than gained it. Yes ; paler, 
and thinner, and quieter ; and then hectic spots 
and a hacking cough came. The soft blue eyes 
began to look unnaturally bright, and as though 
they were lit by unearthly lamps; and ere the 
autumn leaves had fallen, Clara was laid in her 
early grave. 

And what became of Telix Grant? you ask. 
Well, in due time, the rich living fell to his lot, 
and soon afterwards he married a widow. She 
was not in the least like Qara ; on the contrary. 
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sbe was rather a strong-onaded soi-t of woman; 
and, being middle-aged, and vety Btout, I dont 
think she was ever likely to exhibit any undue 
propenslfy for waltzing. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MANNEHS AND COUBTESr. 

it daiu la monde; oa ue mBoqno qii'& 



portaDce of good manners is to 
maia theme of this chapter; 

ssuredly, if Lord Chesterfield's 
w uii^i|uuted assertion, that " manners 
make the man," bo true, how much more cer- 
tain is it that manners make the -woman I It is 
scarcely possible to overestimate their value in 
all the earlier years of a woman's existence ; and 
I do not hesitate to say that an agreeable, gentle, 
and courteous manner is almost like a fortune to 
her. She may be very beautiful, very accom- 
plished, even very clever; and yet she will not 
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get through life either happily or pleasantly, if her 
manners are ungracious and self-engrossed. But, 
on the contrary, winning ways and habitual cour- 
tesy make their way to all hearts. They are fairy 
keys and magic wands to their possessor, — such 
barriers do they remove, — such obstacles do they 
overcome. 

Do you happen to number amongst your friends 
and acquaintances any one individual of your own 
ser, whom you can call to mind as a universal 
favorite? Most of you can do this, I imagine. 
Some one whose presence is always hailed with 
pleasure, and whose absence is sure to be spoken 
of with genuine regret. You hear nothing very 
extraordinary or rapturous about her, perhaps, 
but you hear people remark that she is so agree- 
able, or ladylike, or such a dear little thing, or 
so nice; and when these pleasing verdicts arc 
pronounced, there is not one^ dissenting voice. 
Now why is this? Is it her beauty ? Oh, no I 
her own sex will never love her for that. Is it 
her accomplishments? I think not, — they are 
more likely to create jealousy. Is it talent and 
solid learning? Nay; clever women are apt to 
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make euemies, not friends ; they look down some- 
what contemptuously from the high tower of their 
fancied superiority, and, caring but little to conceal 
the fact, you will rarely find them fayorites.^ 
Is it her wealth ? Once more I answer, no ; not 
even wealth, with its manifold advantages, will 
create the sort of universal passport of which I 
speak. It is simply the charm of courteous man- 
ners, and the art of appearing pleased; or, in 
other words, it is a nice sense of propriety in her 
intercourse with others, and a delicacy of feeling 
towards them. Never tell me that such things are 
inherent, — born with us, and not to be acquired. 
More or less inherent they may be, I acknowl- 
edge; but the foundation and root is obedience 
to the golden rule of " doing to others as you 
would be done by,'* and bearing the precept in 
mind in little things as well as in great ones. 
Yes ; criticise and scrutinize as much as you will 
your friend's power of fascination, and you will 
never find any clearer definition of her nameless 
charm. 

Good morals and good manners are much more 
nearly allied than most people imagine ; but the 

9» 
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former is .the root of the tree, the latter is only the 
branches. The former proceeds from the heart, 
the latter from politeness ; but then true polite- 
ness must come from the heart, and this being 
good, the rest will follow. The first maxim of 
politeness is to be agreeable to everybody, even 
at the expense of one's own comfort. Now, what 
is this but self-denial and forgetfuluess of self ? 
and surely they are the fundamental laws of 
Christianity. To be kind to one another, and to 
render good for evil, is the true exercise of Christi- 
anity, and assuredly it is likewise the true basis 
of courtesy. Meekness and humility are the most 
beautiful of the Christian virtues, as they are also 
the very rock and foundation of good-breeding. 
That which militates most against good manners 
is an indifference to, or want of consideration for, 
the feelings of others ; and what is this but the not 
doing to others as you would they should do unto 
you? 

Pride, ill-temper, and selfishness are alike op- 
posed to Christianity and to good-breeding ; and 
surely no offence ever 3''et was given or taken in 
what is termed polite society, that might not be 
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easily traced to one of these evil sources. And 
now, having advocated courtesy on the highest 
principle, namely, its conformity with true re- 
ligion, I will lower my standard, and advocate it 
for the less worthy reason, that courtesy begets 
courtesy, and that its habitual use will oil the wheels 
of life for you, and make you happier in yourself 
than you would otherwise be. Just try it for one 
single day in your own home circle, and see if I 
am not right. There will be no great roomfcr 
the display of it, perhaps, and no great cause for 
self-sacrifice; and yet the effort will make you 
perform many little acts of kindness, which you 
would not otherwise have even thought of; and, 
moreover, it will make you leave unsaid and un- 
done some words and deeds, of which you would 
have afterwards repented. For instance, how 
frequent an occurrence it is to hear young people, 
but especially brothers and sisters, contradict 
each other flatly in conversation ; and to what quar- 
rels and wranglings, and discords does this lead, 
which a little courteousness on either side might 
have prevented I Again, how often the manner of 
saying a thing gives offence! If you must say 
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what you know will occasion annoyance (such as 
refusing a request or telling an unpleasant truth) , 
try and do it as softly and gently as you can. I 
assure you it is quite possible to confer even a 
great favor in such a harsh and ungracious way 
that the person receiving it feels more, insulted 
than thankful ; whereas a refusal or a reproof may 
be so softened by a kind and couileous manner 
that they will be deprived of half their bitterness. 
Some persons will tell you that this is humbug. 
Never listen to them. There can be no humbug 
in the avoidance of giving needless pain. Others 
there are, to whom natural and instinctive courtesy 
is so foreign, that they never fail to attribute any 
manifestation of it to interested motives. They 
never receive a kiudness or .an attention without 
the thoughts occurring, — what does this politeness 
mean? what does this civility mark? Such churl- 
ish natures judge others by themselves, and 
dream of nothing beyond their own narrow, selfish 
philosophy. Give no heed to them, I repeat. 
An instinctive desire to please and to be pleased, 
is one of the greatest charms a woman can pos- 
sess ; and where this desire has merged and ri- 
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pened into natural and habitual courtesy, you will 
seldom find her wanting in those other and higher 
virtues which are so nearly akin to it. Some of 
these I have already enumerated. To name all 
would lead me too far in a work of this descrip- 
tion. Suffice it therefore to sum up, in few words, 
one unerring rule for your guidance. Examine 
every part of your conduct towards others, by 
supposing an exchange of places ; and if you can 
truly say that you have, in each instance, done 
uAto them as you would they should do unto you, 
you may rest assured that you have not greatly 
failed in either politeness or courtesy. 

In drawing this chapter to a close, there are yet 
two or three points to which I would especially 
call your attention, — friendly suggestions, as it 
were,. for those of my young friends who may be 
disposed to follow my counsels, — and in these' I 
shall confine myself to what I consider to be the 
most notorious rudenesses of young ladies of the 
present day, — not merely amongst those whose 
education has been neglected, but equally so 
amongst girls who have had great educational 
advantages, and have, moreover, mixed in good 
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society. First, thea, let me say a word on the 
disrespectful — not to say impertinmU — manner 
in which many young ladies speak to their parents. 
They assume a tone of familiarity, nay, often, of 
superiority towards them, which is quite painful to 
hear. It is equally opposed to good morals and 
to good manners, and cannot fail to lower them in 
the estimation of all and every one whose esteem 
is worth possessing. Of course I do not imagine 
that these few words of caution and censure will 
produce much effect in the amendment of those 
who knowingly, wilfully, and unblushingly, err in 
this respect. But I would fain hope that many 
of my young friends who do so err are guilty only 
of thoughtlessness, and need but to have their at^ 
teution called to the subject to see how grievous 
a sin they have committed. And the same argu- 
ment, I trust, holds good as regards the prevailing 
hauteur and want of courtesy displayed by girls 
of the present day towards strangers of their own 
sex, whom they meet in public conveyances, or at 
places of public amusement. Because no formal 
introduction has taken place, and they know not 
who their neighbors are, they seem to think they 
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may commit any breach of etiquette towards them 
with impunity, I have seen young ladies, who 
are fairly courteous and polite in their own home 
circle or in society, absolutely ignore the com- 
monest rules of good manners towards those with 
whom they are associated in a railway crrriage, at 
a theatre, or, alas I at church. Because you do 
not happen personally to know your neighbor on 
these occasions, is that any reason why you should 
half smother her with your dress ? or stare at her 
as though she were a natural curiosity? or make 
audible remarks upon her dress and appearance ? 
You may smile ; but I assure you I have seen each 
and all of these rudenesses committed, on more 
than one occasion, by girls who, I feel convinced, 
knew better, and who, I trust, only need a 
friendly counsellor to remind them of the nursery 
ditty, to 

" KnoTT what's right, — not only so, 
But always practise what they know." 

Again ; it is by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence to see quite young girls occupying the sofa 
or easy-chairs in a drawing-room, to the exclusion 
and discomfort of their elders and betters. If 
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mamma or the governess happen to be present, I 
take it for granted that this is soon set to rights ; 
but that cannot always be the case ; and it may 
not be amiss, therefore, to assure my young readers 
that this is a gross breach of etiquette. So, like- 
wise, is it to take precedence of your seniors in 
passing out of a room, or into a carriage, or upon 
any occasion where the question can arise of who 
is to go first ? Do not imagine these rules beneath 
your notice. The higher the society in which you 
move, and the rank of those with whom you asso- 
ciate, the more rigidly will you find them re- 
garded* Indeed, in courtly circles there are, as 
you doubtless know, officials appointed, whose sole 
duty it is to enforce politeness, and, from time to 
time, to issue alterations and additions to the ex- 
isting codes of etiquette. But why should I 
remind you of earthly courts and terrestrial kings, 
in urging the importance of good manners, when 
even our Saviour himself condescended to speak of 
these things, and leave us practical lessons for our 
guidance ? He thought it not beneath his notice 
to rebuke the forward behavior of his fellow- 
guests, in taking the upper seats at banquets ; and 
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he chose forms and ceremonies of marriage-feasts 
to illustrate several of his parables. It was meek- 
ness and humility that our Great Master incul- 
cated and taught, when he deigned to speak of 
these things ; and they are, as I have already told 
you, the purest spring from whence politeness and 
courtesy can flow. Establish them as a fountain- 
head in your character, and then you will no more 
break the fifth commandment. Keep them stead- 
ily in view, and your duty towards your neighbor 
will never again be your stumbling-block. Prac- 
tise them in trifles, as well as on more important 
occasions, and then you will possess those fairy 
keys and magic wands, which we sublunary 
mortals call winning manners and habitual cour- 
tesy. 

10 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Foi friendgbip and love are tsuired powers, 
BoTD, not to graoe the rammer boais, 
Bnt to oheer our patliway of (oil nod woe. 
To light our etepa as we upward go. 
They lire once mora in a brighter ephere. 
To be dimmed by mortal doabl and rear, — 

NoTor again." ' 

,1?) 

GIVE fair warning that thia ia not 
going to be a sentimental chapter. If 
» any of my readers have turned to it in 
that hope, Uierefore, — have picked it out 
aa a sort of sentimental bonne bouche,-~they will 
be Badly disappointed. They will find it written in 
a Teiy matter-of-fact spirit, and common sense, I 
hope, pervading its pages far more than romance. 
Many writers for the young avoid the subject 
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of love altogether ; but to write to or for girls on 
their entry into life, and ignore it entirely, appears 
to me a mistake. Kthe avoidance of any allusion 
to love would ensure its never entering young 
ladies' thoughts until they have arrived at years 
of discretion, the case would bo otherwise. But 
we have not to construct human nature afresh; 
we must take it as we find it, and deal with it 
accordingly. Love always has had, and always 
will have, a place in girls* imaginations ; and, to 
. profess ignorance of the fact, or to shrink from 
writing on the subject, appears to me a species of 
ultra delicacy and over-sensitiveness. Surely it is 
better to look the evil steadily in the face (if evil 
it be), — take the bull by the horns, to use a 
homely phrase, — and, by offering a few friendly 
counsels on the subject of love, divest it, at all 
events, of the halo of mystery, and the charm of 
being a forbidden fruit. It is, I acknowledge, 
very sad, — I might say very disgusting, — to 
hear the way in which, from the age of fourteen 
upwards, a girl is quizzed, questioned, talked 
over, and commented upon on this one subject, of 
her possible or probable ^falling in love.'^ We 
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cannot construct human nature afresh, however, as 
I have already said. No writer could hope ever 
to ejQTectually stop this vulgar joking and this 
foolish talking ; but they will have lost half their 
pernicious influence, if you are able to distinguish 
for yourself whence the vulgarity of it arises, and 
in what the folly of it consists. Now, the fact is, 
a love affair must be either sober earnest or con- 
temptible nonsense ; it must be a thing with 
which you have no business at all, or it must be 
the most serious business of your life. It must 
be either a subject to be treated rationally, 
earnestly, and delicately ; or it must be a sort of 
missyish folly that ought to be expelled from 
your thoughts as well as from your conversation. 
There can be no medium in the matter. Far be 
it from me to advocate love being a forbidden 
topic in girls' thoughts and conversation, but let it 
be a feeling worthy of the name, and of which 
they need not be ashamed, — not that kind of gig- 
gling, laughing, joking, and coquetting, for which 
even flirtation is too dignified a term. r 

If I chance to overhear the conversation of 
two or three girls of this description when left to 
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themselves, it generally runs upon the sayings 
and doings of some male acquaintance, — what he 
said, and how he looked, or what he didn't say, 
and how lie didn't look, — the unfortunate indi- 
vidual being supposed to be deeply smitten with 
the charms of one or more of the young ladies in 
question. In truth it appears to me to be a sort 
of prevaUing notion amongst girls of the present 
day, that nearly every gentleman they know be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty is, what they 
please to term, in love with them. Nothing can 
be in worse taste or more odious than this is. 
The extreme vanity of it is bad enough, but even 
that is not its worst feature. It shows a want of 
refinement and delicacy of thought, for the ab- 
sence of which no amount of personal attractions 
can atone. And men whose esteem is at all worth 
possessing will not be slow to discover this, and 
to form their opinion accordingly. 

**What little flirts the young girls are nowa- 
days I ^ said a clever barrister to me lately. " I 
declare they simper, and study attitude, and open 
their eyes, and toss their heads, more like invet- 
erate coquettes than pure-minded English girls 
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just emerging from the school-room." And I 
could not but acknowledge he was right, how- 
ever sorry I might be to acquiesce in a verdict 
against my young friends* 

Now, I have no douM bat much of this silly 
coquetry is occasioned by mere thoughtlessness, 
or I^y the desire to imitate those who are rather 
older than themselves. Men, however, are apt to 
put a less lenient construction upon it, and to con- 
sider it as the outward and visible sign of vanity, 
frivolity, and precocity within. 

A somewhat shy and reserved manner is by no 
means unbecoming in a youug girl; and even a 
slight tinge of mauvaise honte would, I think, be 
preferable to the self-possessed, off-hand, conse- 
quential manners now so sadly prevalent. 

But to return to the subject of love, of which 
this chapter professes more especially to treat. 
If you must fall in love with some one, there are 
three or four classes of men whom I would espec- 
ially counsel you against falling in love with, or 
rather, I should say engaging yourself to ; for, if 
I speak of love at all, it is, of course to that climax 
of love aflfairs that I would help you to safely and 
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wiseljr steer yoar barque. First, then, do not en- 
IpBige yours^ to an idle man, by which I mean 
one whose income is jus* suflScient for his support, 
but who has no prtfession or occupation of any 
kind. Such men are^genfoally insufferable as hus- 
bands, and a Aarriage with such an one is rarely 
happy after the first honeymoon days are passed. 
Many of ^e evils which I pointed out to you as 
consequent upon idleness in yourselves are equal- 
ly sure to be developed in an idle husband. And 
he is usually either capricious and tyrannical, or 
else an effeminate molly-coddle^ meddling with 
those household matters and domestic arrange- 
ments which should appertain exclusively to the 
wife. The happiest marriages are those where 
business or professional engagements compel the 
husband to be absent from home for some hours 
every day. But, of course, in these remarks I do 
not include men whose income is so large as to be an 
employment in itself. Landed estates, or Parlia- 
mentary duties, or even a love of field-sports, and 
the means of enjoying them, exempt a man from 
the penalties of idleness. My next counsel to you 
is, not to engage yourself to a man who is too near 
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your own age, or to one who is old enough to be 
your father. In the first case, y|^ will nepr 
respect or look up to him as a wife should to her 
hlisband, and, moreover, ifkt a few years, you 
will appear much old^ ^an he does; indeed, 
when both are forty, you may fitffl yourself mis- 
taken for his mother instead of his wife. In the 
second case, tbat of marrying a man |oo greatly 
your senior, matters may go on smoothly and hap- 
pily for many years, but there will come a time 
when, instead of being what poets call ^an old 
maiis darling ^^^ you will find yourself tied to a 
querulous old invalid, who has but little sympathy 
with your tastes, pursuits, and amusements, and 
yet can scarcely bear you to be away from his side 
or ^ut of his sight. 

About eight or ten years' difference is perhaps 
the best between a girl and the man she marries, 
but at all events she should be several years 
younger than he is, — certainly not less than five, 
I think, and certainly not more than fifteen. 

The third kind of engagement against which I 
would warn you (and although I name it last, it 
should, for its importance, have been first) is, with 
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one of a different creed from your own, or who, 
holding fast no profession of faith himself, scoffs at 
all religion in others. That any of my young 
friends would wilfully smd knowingly marry an Hi* 
fidel or an atheist, I cannot suppose ; but it is sur«- 
prising how littte pains many girls take to ascertain 
whether a man is the reverse of these things before 
becoming engaged to him. Girls who are quick 
enough at discovering if a man is ungentlemanly, 
give little heed as to whether he is irreligious. Par- 
ents and guardians generally take good care that 
you form no alliance with a man inheriting insanity, 
or any other hereditary disease, but they often 
omit to ascertain whether there exists a moral 
taint and a mental blemish of even greater import. 
If, then, you. have any sense of religion yourself, 
by all means avoid engaging yourself to a man 
who has none. Avoid it, I repeat, as you would 
the most deadly poison. He would feel neither 
sympathy nor respect for what you hold most sa- 
cred. In all your own efforts after wliat is right, 
he would be a stumbling-block to you ; in all your 
own aspirations upward and onward, he would be as 
a millstone round your neck. And if, in spite of 
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these things, you still regard him warmly, perhaps 

love him blindly, he will be to you a lalse guide, a 

will-with-a-wisp, — a phantom light ever luring you 

further and further from the path of duty, — ever 

lessening and loosening your own weak grasp of 

that Eock of Ages, whose corner-stone is Christ. 

Never think that such. men are easy to reclaim and 

to convert. It is not so, believe me ; and a wife 

is, of all persons, the least likely to succeed in 

such an attempt. Besides which, it is never a 

woman's place to be preaching and teaching and 

guiding her husband. It is he who should instruct 

and guide her, and of whom she should learn in 

all meekness and submission. How important, 

then, it is that his guidance shall be always safe 

and wise, as far as earthly guidance can be, that 

in him you may find not only a companion who is 

your heart's best friend, but also a fellow-soldier 

and fellow-seivaut of the Cross ! — one who, in the 

battle of life, will fight side by side with you under 

the Great Captain of our salvation, acknowledging 

the same watchwords, and stirred by the same 

trumpet-call, so that when in the toil and turmoil 

of life you lose sight of the glorious banner, and 
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forget the insignia on it, he may be able to rally 
your sinking energy, and rouse your wavering 
faith. Happy is her lot who, in a husband, iSi^ds 
this invaluable friend ! She may rest assured 
that similarity of taste and feeling on other sub- 
jects is trivial and unimportant, provided there be 
unity on this one point of personal religion. Hus- 
bands and wives cannot always hold precisely the 
same opinions in worldly matters, or feel interested 
in the same pursuits ; but they will never differ 
materially where both are striving earnestly to 
fulfil their baptismal covenant. They will be like 
mariners who sail from different ports, and deviate 
often in their course, yet reach the same haven, 
because they have used the same charts and stud- 
ied the same compass. 

This is already a longer chapter than I in- 
tended ; and yet, even now, I cannot close it with- 
out a few more words on this momentous subject 
of falling in love. There has been much discus- 
sion lately, in the public press, as to the amount of 
income upon which young people may justifiably 
marry ; but I am hot aware that any definite de- 
cision has been arrived at. And for this simple 
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reason, that there can be no rule in the matter ; for 
what would be considered a very fair income in 
oue case, would be deemed absolute poverty in 
another. You need not go above or below the 
middle classes in society to find this difference of 
opinion on the same point. Now it seems to me 
that the young ladies of the present day are apt to 
fall into two extremes. They either think they 
cannot be happy without every comfort and lux- 
ury they have been accustomed to in their father's 
house; or else they imagine they can live upon 
nothing, which really means getting into debt, 
and then expecting other people to get them out 
of it. To name any particular income upon which, 
I think, a girl might marry happily, would never 
do ; because it must depend so very much upon 
how she has been brought up, and to what accus- 
tomed ; but I may safely tell you that it is a great 
mistake to expect td commence your married life 
in the same style, and with the same luxuries that 
you have had under your parents' roof. And it is 
an equal, or even a greater, mistake to fancy that 
you can live happily upon almost nothing. " Love 
in a cottage" sounds very charming and senti- 
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mental; but there is an unromantic, and, I fear, 
true adage, that ^ When poverty comes in at the 
door, love flies out at the window." Xhe fact is, 
that even young ladies cannot live upon love; 
neither, being fairies, can they live upon air; 
so I would caution them very strongly against 
engaging themselves to any one who cannot pro- 
vide them with more substantial and less romantic 
fare. 

It is my purpose to speak of debt and economy 
in another chapter; but I may say here, that to 
marry upon an insuiOicient income, and then look 
to others to provide for you and yours, is not 
merely imprudent, but it is the very height of 
selfishness and dishonesty. 




VIM. 






lunctualilg. 





CHAPTER Vni. 



PUNCTUALITT. 



" For the want of a nail the shoe was lost; 
For the want of a shoe the horse was lost; 
For the want of a horse the rider was lost; 
For the want of a rider a kingdom was lost." 




IME is money" is the favorite maxim 
of our men of business. "Punctuality 
is the politeness of kings " was the oft- 
quoted saying of Louis XIV. '*I owe 
all my success in life to my habits of punctuality" 
was the equally well-known exclamation of Lord 
Nelson. Were I so disposed, I could multiply 
these sayings and proverbs ad infinitum. I might 
remind you how Wellington, and Washington, 
and scores of other great men, were noted for 
punctuality ; but I fancy I hear my young friends 

127 
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exclaiming that they can never J>e generals, or ad- 
mirals, kings, statesmen, or merchants ; what need 
have they for punctuality, therefore? True, you 
can never fill any of these posts ; and yet I hope 
to convince you that each and all of the maxims I 
have cited are as applicable to yourself, and as 
useful to your guidance, as though you belonged 
to the sterner sex. First, then, the business motto 
thaftirtie is money," Now this refers equally, 
you must bear in mind, to the employed and the 
employer. Your time individually may not be of 
any money worth; but your dawdling and un- 
punctual habits may occasion considerable loss to 
others. For example, suppose you make an 
appointment with your dress-maker, and then fail 
to keep it, all the time that she or her employees 
are waiting for you is a loss to her of so much 
money. Again, if you take an unnecessary and 
unreasonable amount of time in selecting a pur- 
chase, you rob the master or mistress of that shop 
of a certain amount of tune. Of course, if you 
are buying a very costly article, it is pardonable 
to be rather deliberate in your selection ; but I 
have known ladies, both young and old, as long 
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over the choice of a pair of gloves or a shilling 
ribbon as would suffice for an expenditure of fifty 
times that amount. And the same principle holds 
good in all your dealings and transactions through 
life. Punctuality is, to a certain extent, consci- 
entiousness; for an appointment is a contract; 
and, if you do not keep it, you are dishonestly 
using other people's time, and, consequently, their 
money likewise. 

My second argument in favor of punctuality 
must be that as it is politeness in kings, iso it is 
also politeness in young ladies, and to no class of 
individuals is politeness more essential than to 
young ladies. What can be in worse taste than 
to keep others, but especially your* seniors, wait- 
ing for you? It shows, and, moreover, does not 
care \p conceal, your want of respect for them ; 
and it equally proclaims ill-breeding and want of 
politeness on your part. 

The third point which I would prove to you is, 
that success and happiness in life are in a great 
measure dependent upon punctuality ; but as I 
think that this can best be shown in the story 
which is an appendix to this chapter, I shall refer 
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you to it ; and) iu conclusioDy I will only remind 
you that a right estimate of the value of time is the 
best and surest foundation for habits of punctu- 
ality. You are not likely to economize time 
either for yourself or others, unless you fully real- 
ize how valuable it is, and when lost, how utterly 
irreclaimable. Each hour, as it passes swiftly 
away, is gone forever. Lost wealth may be re- 
placed by toil and industry ; lost friends may bo 
regained by conciliation and patience ; lost health 
may be recovered by medical skill and care ; even 
lost happiness and peace of mind may be restored ; 
but lost time, riever. Whilst you read these lines, 
it is being numbered with the dead past, and the 
dying present. There is no recalling it ; there is 
no regaining it ; there is no recovering it ; there* 
is no restoring it. And its only resurrection will 
be your resurrection, when you must render an 
account of it, and " time shall be no more." 

TOO LATE. 

Once again it is to school-day recollections that 
I have recourse in introducing to you a heroine 
for the following pages. Kate Fortescue was 
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finishing: her education at Madame Eechercliee's 
school, near London, when first I knew her. She 
was the only surviviug child of what had once 
been a large family, and was a good deal indulged 
consequently. I say indulged, not spoiled, for 
Kate's was a sweet disposition, not easy to spoil, 
and, with the exception of an inveterate habit of 
procrastination, she was a particularly sensible 
girl. Prizes for various classes and studies had 
been easily won by her during each year of her 
school life ; but there was a yearly prize for gen- 
eral good conduct, which Kate had never succeed- 
ed in carrying off. The cause of this was her 
unfortunate propensity for being too late, — the 
prize in question being gained by a daily claim for 
a card of merit ; and amongst the various faults 
for which this might bo forfeited was unpunctu* 
ality. Scarcely a day passed that l^ate di4 i^o* 
transgress more or less in this respect, so that at 
length it became a real cause for anxiety to her 
parents, and also to the laSy under whose oare 
she was placed. Scoldings and tsisk-lessons, re- 
wards and remonstrances, seemed alil^e of no 
avail ; and it was evident; that ijothing but; tV very 
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strong mental effort on her own part would ever 
overcome the evil habit. But how call forth 
the requisite effort ? that was the question. Mrs. 
Fortescuo and Madame Eecherchee held long 
consultations upon the subject, and at last, as 
they thought, bit upon a brilliant scheme for con- 
quering the difficulty. Kate's greatest ambition 
just then was to leave school six months earlier 
than her mother wished, — the following midsum- 
mer, that was, instead of the following Christmas. 
She had begged and coaxed about it indefatigably, 
and had quite succeeded in enlisting Mr. Fortescue 
in her cause. 

'*Why are you so unwilling that Kate should 
leave school at midsummer?" he said to his wife 
one evening when they had received a very im- 
ploring letter from the young lady in question. 
"She is quite clever and accomplished enough, 
and I am sure she is tall enough," ho added, laugh- 
ing, "if that is the difficulty." 

"Oh, that has nothing to do with it," was the 
reply. " She is better educated than many girls 
of her ago; but she is so procrastinating ancl 
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unpunctual, Madame Recherchee is anything but 
pleased with her." 

*'Well, I know, my dear," was the answer; 
^ but I don't see how keeping her at school six 
months longer is likely to remedy that." 

Mrs. Fortescue smiled and nodded, and looked 
mysterious, in a way that puzzled her worthy hus- 
band. 

"The reason Kate is so crazy to leave at mid- 
summer," she said, " is because her cousin Mary 
is to leave then, and they have talked together 
about going to Paris, and a foreign tour, and all 
sorts of things. Now I think it will be a very 
good plan to tell Kate that if she can win the 
good-conduct prize this half-year she shall leave as 
she wishes, but otherwise she must remain until 
Christmas. The half-year has only just com- 
menced, you know," added Mrs. Fortescue, *'and 
she can do it easily if she chooses to be less daw- 
dling and unpunctual." 

Kate's father hesitated ere he replied. He was 
too fond of her to consent easily to anything that 
she would not like, but he was too much a man of 
the world not to be aware what a serious evil 
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unpunctuality is. ^'Well, I dare ^ay you are 
right," he answered a little reluctantly; **and 
tell Kate, if she gets the prize, Til give her the 
prettiest little watch and chain she can find at 
Dent's." 

And so the matter was settled. Mrs. Fortescue 
wrote to Kate the next morning to tell her what 
had been decided ; and Mr. Fortescue, coming in 
ere the letter was closed, said, " Mind you toll her 
about the watch, — the very prettiest she can find 
at Dent's, remember." The next day brought 
Kate's reply to this epistle. She was greatly 
pleased, and would do her utmost to fulfil her part 
of the agreement, etc., ete. And for -a few weeks 
this was easy enough, because the determination 
and effort were so vividly before her ; but towards 
the middle of the half-year Kate's energies began 
to flag somewhat, and when within a fortnight of 
the time appointed, it became known that the race 
between Kate and her rival, Miss Jones, was a 
very close one, and that the latter was only one 
card of merit behind Miss Fortescue. The whole 
school was interested in the matter, and of course 
I need not tell you the balance of sympathy was 
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on Kate's side. The leaving school and the watch 
were indeed tempting prizes to be added to Mad- 
ame Recherchee's splendidly bound volume ; and 
numerous were the helps to punctuality, and re- 
minders about time, bestowed upon Kate by her 
school-fellows. Her toilet was aided, her bpoks put 
away for her, and many other little kindnesses 
shown that she might be in time for each class and 
master. But nevertheless a certain black Monday 
came on which Kate .was not down to morning 
prayers, and, unluckily for her hopes of the prize, 
this was of all subjects the one on which Madame 
Eccherchee was most particular. Not only could 
no card of merit be claimed by the delinquent, but 
one was likewise to be effaced, so that it was in re- 
ality a loss of two. On the morning in question 
Kate had risen late and then dawdled, and prayers 
were nearly over before she glided quietly into 
the school-room, taking her place at the lowest 
form, and kneeling as near as possible near the 
door. 

Precisely as the hall-clock struck eight, Madame 
Eecherch^e's active little self trotted into the 
school-room. " Who was it was late for prayers 
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this morning?" she asked, in a clear, sharp, cold 
voice, as she opened the little book in which these 
dreaded cards of merit were recorded. There 
was a moment's pause and silence, and then Miss 
Fortescue rose, with the accustomed courtesy 
to Madame, and acknowledged that it was she. 

"Are you ill? Is there any cause for your be- 
ing late?" aisked Madame. No, there was no 
cause to be pleaded ; so the cards of merit were 
lost ; and three weeks later, when the prizes were 
distributed, it became known that, as far as E[ate> 
Fortescue was concerned, the prize was lost also. 
Miss Jones was the succesful candidate by a ma- 
jority of one, and Kate saw the much-coveted vol- 
ume bestowed upon her, with feelings of extreme 
disappointment and regret. Fortunate for her 
would it have been had these feelings been allowed 
to sink deep into her heart, and make a lasting 
impression ; but Mr. Fortescue persuaded his wife 
that so very nearly winning the prize was just as 
good as quite getting it ; and, to be brief, Kate 
not only left school at midsummer, but had the 
watch given her likewise. This happened the first 
week in July, and about the middle of August the 
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FortescueSy accompanied by Kate, started on their 
long-talked-of Continental tour. Cousin Mary 
and her mother were already in Paris, awaiting 
them, and from thence they were to join forces 
and travel together, Mr. Portescue being the only 
gentleman of the party, you will perceive. 
. I must not pause here to tell you of the pleas- 
ures of sight-seeing in Paris, or the happy journey 
thence to Geneva. A week our travellers rested 
there, and then it was decided that they must not 
leave that part of the world without visiting the 
far-famed hospice of St. Bernard. The girls were 
charmed with this plan. They had read of the 
St. Bernard monks, and their lives of charity and 
self-denial, and they had heard of the celebrated 
St. Bernard dogs, which perform such won- 
ders of sagacity ; and now these things would 
be not only heard and read of, but absolutely seen. 
So it was settled to leave Martigny at seven 
in the morning, with two guides and a mule 
for each of the ladies. Mr. Fortescue preferred 
walking, he said, and Kate exclaimed that her 
father could have her mule whenever he wished, 
for she should like to walk part of the way. 

12* 
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When these arrangements were being made 
overnight at Martigny, the guides suggested the 
necessity for starting punctually, so as to reach 
the end of their day's journey before sunset. 

*^ Breakfast at half-past six, mind ; take care 
you are ready, Kate," said Mr. Fortescue, a3 mu- 
tual good-nights were exchanged. 

" Oh,you needn't fear about me ! " was the reply. 
"I mean to be first down, and make breakfast for 
you all." 

But, unfortunately for these good . intentions, 
Kate was the only one of the party who had a 
room to herself. Mr. and Mrs. Fortescue of course 
had one ; Mary and her mother occupied another ; 
and Kate had a small room at the further end of 
the passage, this being the only apartment in the 
hotel that was not engaged. 

When the party assembled at breakfast it 
wanted twenty minutes to seven, but there was 
no sign of Kate. 

*' Where is Kate?" they all exclaimed; and 
cousin Mary was despatched upstairs in search of 
her. 

There was no great need for search. Kate was 
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simply in bod, and fast asleep ; the contents of her 
portmanteau scattered about the room, and her- 
self as drowsy and heavy-headed as possible. She 
had been called at the same time as the rest of the 
party, but, instead of getting up at once, she had 
hesitated and procrastinated about it, and then 
fallen asleep again. 

Mary ran downstairs to explain matters, and 
then up again to help Kate ; bat we all know the 
old adage about " More haste, worse speed," and 
somehow Kate's toilet seemed an almost hopeless 
afiair. First, her hair was entangled, then a 
string broke, then her things would not go into 
the portmanteau, and, finally, her travelling-dress 
was discovered to have a great piece of the waist 
gathers torn out, and hanging in a mo§t torment- 
ing festoon. It was quite impossible to start with 
her dress trailing like that, and pinning was no 
use, Kate said ; so a needle and thread had to be 
searched for in the most remote and un-get-at-ablo . 
corner of the portmanteau. At length all these 
preparations were ended, and the young ladies ran 
down to breakfast, but as they did so the clocks 
were striking eight. They cOuld start without 
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breakfast, they declared, — a roll in their pockets 
would do just as well. However, Mrs. Fortescue 
would not hear of this, lest it should make them 
ill. Breakfast occupied another quarter of an 
hour, and they then found that one of the guides was 
missing. He was much in request, as being the 
most experienced and best guide attached to the 
hotel ; and finding Mr. Fortescue's party did not 
make their appearance, he was easily persuaded 
that they had given up going that day, and con- 
sented to engage himself to some Americans, who 
were very anxious to secure his services. 

It would be unsafe to start with only one guide, 
the landlord said, so a second had to be sent for 
from a neighbouring chdlet, and by the time he 
arrived, and all other arrangements were com- 
pleted, another hour had slipped away. By half- 
pa3t nine, however, our party had fairly started,' 
and the novelty of the scene, added to the fresh, 
sweet, morning air, soon restored the cheerifulness 
and merriment which the annoyances of the morn- 
ing had somewhat destroyed. 

The weather was a little inclined to be stormy 
and overcast for the time of year, but this was 
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pronounced to be rather an advantage than other- 
wise, as throwing prettier lights and shades over 
the mountain scenery. There was a stoppage for 
refreshment in the middle of the day, and then, 
chatting to the guides, and patting the mules, 
they started again merrily enough, — the ladies 
riding, and Mr. Fortescue walking as before. 
All went well until a little aft^r four o'clock, 
when the wind began to rise and blow in rather 
fierce gusts. Our travellers remarked that it was 
an unusually dark afternoon ; and, just as they 
were saying this, one of the guides told them that 
he feared there was a storm not far off, and they 
bad better puiSh on as quickly as possible. " How 
much further had they to go ? How long would 
it be before they reached the hospice?'' Mr. For- 
tescue asked. 

" About three hours," the guides said, and even 
whilst speaking thej' urged the mules on faster, 
and seemed unwilling to lose a minute. This was 
all very well for the ladies, who were riding, and 
for the guides, who are, as it were, professional 
walkers ; but Mr. Fortescue had not ridden much 
during the day, and now the increased speed on a 
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dintinually ascendiug pathway began to tell upon 
him considerably. Mrs. Fortescue remarked how 
fatigued he was looking, and suggested that they 
should halt for a while to rest, but the guides 
shook their heads, and, with vehement gestic- 
ulations, refused to stop even for five minutes. 
"They had started too late," they kept repeating, 
and ^ it was as much as their lives were worth to 
loiter now. It would snow before nightfall, and 
the shades of evening were rapidly gathering round 
them." It was quite evident that the guides saw 
cause for alarm, and if they, who were accustomed 
to these mountainous regions, felt it, you may 
imagine how terrified our travellers were becoming. 
Kate implored her father to have her mule, and a 
hasty exchange was made, Mr. Fortescue feeling 
really too exhausted longer to refuse. Kate was 
a fine, strong girl and a capital walker, and so for 
a time got on famously ; but then their route lay 
at the edge of a precipice, and as the darkness 
increased, the guides advised her mounting again. 
" It was not a fit place for a female to walk," they 
said, ^ and if the wind caught her extended petti- 
coat she would inevitably be lost." The moment 
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Mr. Fortescue heard this, he insisted upon h^ 
again taken possession of the mule, and, somewhat 
refreshed by his short rest, the party trudged on. 
A few large, ominous flakes of snow were now 
falling, and a strange rumbling sound made itself 
audible from time to time amongst the mountains. 
Our travellers assured themselves that this was 
only the rushing of some torrent or avalanche ; but 
the guides knew full well that it was a tremen- 
dous thunder-storm in the distance.. The cold was 
becoming intense, and the rapidly increasing snow 
was not only blinding for those who. had to walk, 
but it was rendering the track le&s and less dis- 
cernible each moment. Still the mules plodded 
warily on, and the guides from time to time ut- 
tered a few words of encouragement to them or to 
the ladies. " There was a small bridge over a 
torrent that must be passed now in a few minutes," 
they said, "and then another hour would bring 
them to the end of their journey." But, alas ! 
these good tidings were not to be realized. On 
gaining the spot in question, the frail bridge was 
gone — swept away; the storm had been raging 
with such fearful violence. Not a vestige of it 
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remained; and the mules snorted and trembled 
when they found their accustomed pathway gone, 
and 'the torrent roaring in its stead. I will not 
attempt to describe our travellers' distress. The 
guides held a hurried consultation, and then an- 
nounced the appalling fact that there was no alter- 
native but to take a circuitous and much longer 
route to the monastery. It was five miles at least ; 
but go they must, or perish in the snow ; and to 
make matters worse, the guides began to be surly 
and grumbling. *' If they had started in proper 
time, none of this would have happened," they 
muttered ; '* they would have been housed before 
the storm began; but now their mules were 
exhausted, and they themselves were suffering." 
Alas ! if the]/ were suffering, what must be Mr. For- 
tescue's state ? Very soon it became evident that 
he could keep up with the mules no longer. Then 
the guides walked on each side, and partly sup- 
ported him; but even this could not last long. 
Mr. Fortescue was a large, heavily made man, and 
his entire weight was more than the guides could 
bear for any continuance. They tried to place 
him on one of the mules, and to their horror found 
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he could not even sit upright. The storm had lulled 
a little, but the darkness was awful, and the snow 
still falling thickly. Another hurried consulta* 
tion. Mr. Fortescue begged and implored them 
to leave him. Why should all perish? It was 
suicidal. 

But I must not dwell needlessly on this painful 
scene. No earthly power could induce Mrs. For- 
tescue to leave her husband ; so she remained with 
him, and the rest of the party pursued their jour- 
ney to the monastery, in the hope of yet sending 
timely assistance to their unfortunate relatives. 
At length the goal was reached, the tale soon told, 
and in five nainutes the monks and their dogs; 
with all needful restoratives, were wending their 
way back to Mr. and Mrs. Fortescue. Both 
were insensible, — apparently asleep. In his case 
it was the sleep of death, but Mrs. Fortescue re- 
covered. 

My tale is ended. You can picture to, your- 
self Kate's tears of agony as they bore their 
lifeless burden to the hospice, and she fully real- 
ized that her own evil habit had occasioned her 
father's death. There was heartfelt sorrow then ; 
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but it had como too late. There was earnest 
reformation then ; but it also was too late. There 
was a lifelong repentance then ; but, alas I it was 
too late. 
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CHAPXEB IX. 

jEALonsr. 

> High (tatioDi tniDDU, bab not bite, onats, 
Kane think tho great nnhsppj bnt tha graot; 

Foola gaia and anrj, eoTf darta it« aling, 
Whi^h makca a nmin U wntohod M « king." 



IF JcaloUHy wero not a very hardened 
old sinner and incorrigible offender, he 
I must surety have been annihilated long 
oro this by the abuse which poets 
and moralists hnvo alike delighted to heap 
upon him. The green-^ed monster and the 
wily fiend ore the ueool epithets with which he is 
addressed ; and yet ho still lires and flourishes, 
exerts his influence and displays his power, as 
though he were a fovored friend or a welcome 
guest. Strange to say, too, he usually plays a 
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more or less conspicaoos part in the character of 
the young, — not sailing under his own true col- 
ors, perhaps, but none the less for that a dangerous 
foe. Did jealousy always make its appearance iu 
its ordinary foi*m of detraction, it would be, com- 
paratively speaking, harmless ; but it is surprising 
how many different masks it can assume, and how 
it lurks and tries to conceal itself under some less 
mean and unlovable quality. Sometimes it ap- 
pears in the character of injustice ; sometimes it 
takes the form of rudeness and want of courtesy. 
Occasionally a bitter or sarcastic way of speaking, 
and, I fear I must add, even an untruthful way of 
speaking, may be traced to the same cause. At 
other times it borrows the garb of a virtue, and 
shows itself under what might be mistaken for 
humility or sincerity, — lying coiled up like a 
little serpent under some fair flower, and darting 
forth its venomous sting when and where you least 
expect to find it. Have you observed that no one, 
by any chance, ever acknowledges that they are 
jealous? Surely no greater proof than this is 
needed to show how contemptible . a fault it is. 
Judge yourselves, then, in this matter, that ye be 
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not judged. Question yottr own motives and 
actions sometimes, and I feel sure your con- 
sciences will tell you that jealousy is at the root 
of many a youthful error. For instance, should 
you ever feel disposed to mimic or satirize some ab- 
sent friend or acqusdntance, don't imagine that the 
feeling arises from any irresistible power of mimic- 
ry or satire. It is nothing of the kind. It is jealousy 
that is the root and foundation of your offence ; 
and it is the knowledge that the object of your 
satire is in some way your superior when present, 
that makes you inclined to turn her to ridicule 
when absent. This view of the case is very hu- 
miliating, no doubt, and very repugnant to the 
self-esteem inherent in human nature ; but it is, I 
assm*e you, nevertheless true. Again, whenever 
you find yourself saying that you do not like so- 
and-so, or that you cannot perceive her good qual- 
ities or attractions, because you do not like her, 
just ask yourself whether it may not be that you 
are jealous of her. I do not say that this is always 
the case, but very often it is so ; and then girls 
flatter themselves that they are charmingly candid, 
when in reality they are only frightfully jealous. 
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Another way iu which this evil passion makes it- 
self visible amongst young ladies is in refusing to 
play or sing when some better performer than 
themselves is present. This is usually done upon 
the plea of inferiority and want of worthiness in 
their jperformance ; but, nine times out of ten; jeal- 
ousy has more to do with it than humility. 

And now, having said this much about the 
poison, and pointed out to you so many of its ef- 
fects, I must endeavor to give you an aniadote for 
it, and arouse in you a wish to seek the antidote 
betimes. One antidote, have I said? I will give 
you three. First, then, let me remind you that 
jealousy injures and pains no one so much as the 
person feeling it; it is a self-consuming fire, 
a self-inflicted torment, an arrow that falls back 
and wounds only the archer. Secondly, let me 
advise you to cultivate as much as possible a 
si)irit of magnanimity towards all companions and 
friends of your own sex and age. Take it for 
granted that you are jealous of them, whether you 
are so or not ; and, by constant watchfulness and 
suspicion of yourself in thi^ respect, you will be 
prepared to pluck out the seed before it has had 
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time to take root. Thirdly, let me assure you 
that no one ever has the cause for jealousy that 
they think they have, inasmuch as God's good 
gifts are far more equally bestowed than at first 
sight appears. Wealth, rank, beauty, and talent 
are the chief objects of jealousy to the youngi but 
they are rarely, if ever, possessed by one and the 
same individual. The riches you envy are per- 
haps as dross to the possessor, compared with the 
loving friends or the good health which she lacks, 
but you enjoy. The personal attractions that you 
covet would be only too willingly exchanged, may- 
be, for your wealth or your mental powers. And 
that talent or accomplishment of which you are 
so jealous is, peradventure, valueless to its owner 
when weighed in the balance with your rank or 
your beauty. But these exchanges (could they be 
made) would bring no increase of happiness with 
them, for our Bible teaches us that whatsoever we 
have, we should be therewith content ; and we 
may rest assured, therefore, that ^ T^hateyer ig, id 
best.** 



«♦ 
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CHAPTER X. 



NEATNESS. 



" Order is Heayen's first law.** 




ERE I to decide what rank neatness 
should hold amongst the social virtues, I 
would give it a very high place indeed. 
Not only for its own intrinsic worth, — 
great as that is, — but because I consider it to be 
nearly allied to some of the noblest, as well as 
most useful, qualities of our nature. Order and 
regularity are its parents, method and precision 
are its sister virtues, comfort and cheerfulness are 
its offspring, and I strongly suspect that refinement 
is related to it ; but in what degree of cousinship we 
will not now stop to consider. No wonder that, 
with so good a pedigree, neatness is generally found 
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in the best society ; and no wonder, too, that like 
many other high-bom dames, she will not come at 
your beck and call, or sojourn with those who do 
not seek her betimes. Neatness must be acquired 
in youth, — that is to say, the real, true, genuine 
neatness which makes itself visible in little things 
as well as great ones, and is practised without an 
effort by its possessor. The habits of neatness 
that are formed in later life are only a spurious 
imitation of this, — only a cleansing of the outside 
of the cup and the platter, without regard to what 
there is within. Methodical and precise you may 
become in after years, but thoroughly neat you 
will never be unless you are so in girlhood. 

And now, how shall I best define this valued 
gift, and how best arouse your ambition to make 
it speedily your own? I think I will begin, Irish 
fashion, by telling you in what* neatness does not 
consist ;,^nd then I will endeavor to point out the 
reasons why girls are not so ambitious on the sub- 
ject as I would fain have them to be. First, then, 
neatjiess does not consist in attention to. personal 
appearance at such times and seasons as when you 
know you will be seen ; nor is it to be found in 
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such outward and visible signs as nicely aiTanged 
hair and pretty dresses when you go into society. 
Few girls are so deficient in amour propre or fe- 
male vanity as to fail in these things when they go 
forth amongst either friends or strangers. But 
what are the fireside arrangements in this respect ? 
And how about the toilet at breakfast-time, when 
only mamma and papa, brothers and sisters, are 
present? These are the true tests of neatness. 
Would all your under-clothing bear criticism as 
well as that very becoming ball-dress in which you 
danced so charmingly last night? Your partner 
said flattering things then about your glossy brown 
hair, and your exquisite chaussure^ — would he 
change his opinion if he could see you at your ma- 
tutinal meal ? I don't say that he would, reraem- 
ber ; but I have known such a thing as the natti- 
est possible evening toilet giving place in the 
morning to a soiled collar and cuffs, hair that looked 
as if a kitten had been the coiffeur ^ and boots that 
I would rather not describe. 

Another trial of genuine neatness is the state 
your sleeping apartment is left in each moiiiing. 
Its being very neat when you are expecting visitors 
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to spend the day with you has nothing to do with 
it. I mean the state in which you leave it your- 
self before the housemaid has commenced opera- 
tions, or the, lady's«maid rectified your untidiness. 
There should never be a garment of any kind, sort, 
or description, left unfolded, and not put away 
when you leave the room. Don't smile so contempt- 
uously, and tell me that this is only the nursery 
precept of "A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place.'' I know that as well as you 
do ; but do you practise the precept, or, as child- 
hood is passed, have you set it aside with childish, 
things? Another personal requisite, in which girls 
are often sadly the reverse of neat, is their combs 
and brushes. You have some very pretty ivory 
ones, no doubt, — possibly adorned with your in- 
itials, — which you lend any young lady visitor 
who may happen to need them ; but would your 
own that are in daily use bear inspection ? Unless 
they are such that, if suddenly brought into the 
drawing-room you need not blush for them, rest 
assured they are not what they should be. Again, 
a frequent cause of offence against neatness in the 
present day, is that fashionable article of dress, 
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which, for want of a better name, I will call a crin- 
oline. It is a daily occurrence to see girls who are 
well-dressed — perhaps even elegantly so — in 
other respects, wearing such soiled and dilapidated 
crinolines that I find myself involuntarily making 
a grimace as I look at them. There is a smart 
petticoat worn over it, of course, and there are 
very neat kid boots peeping out from beneath it ; 
but these only make matters worse by the force of 
contrast, when some chance puff of wind, or un- 
usual position, reveals the unfortunate extender. I 
could take up my parable, also, on the subject of 
some other under-garments that I have seen, by no 
means remarkable for cleanliness ; but, perhaps, I 
had better leave these to your imagination, and 
merely counsel any of my readers whom the cap 
may fit, to spend a little less money upon finery, 
and. a little more with their laundress. 

Hitherto I have confined my remarks upon neat- 
ness to merely personal matters ; but I fear those 
who fail in these respects are very likely to do so 
in more important points. I strongly suspect that- 
my young friend with the shabby crinoline writes 
very untidy letters to her intimate correspondents. 
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The notes of invitation which mamma intrusted to 
her pen for the last Christmas dance were quite 
comme il fauty I am aware ; but can I pronounce 
the same verdict on those long epistles to her fa- 
vored confidants, Jane Ellen and Marj Sophia? 
Then, again, I have a suspicion that that pretty 
girl, with the dirty collar and the holes in her 
gloves, is not merciful in her treatment of books. 
I have visions of her taking them down from the 
shelves on which they are wont to repose, and 
omitting to restore them to their places; and I 
fear she turns down the corners of pages to mark 
her own progress ; and, being very fond of my 
books, I feel so glad I never lent her any of mine. 
I wonder, too, whether my heroine with the uDpre- 
seutable haur-brushes would make a good nurse in 
a sick-room? I am so afraid she would let it get 
horridly untidy, and administer my medicine from 
a dirty glass. Just fancy a tonic mixture flavored 
with last week's black draught, or a convalescent 
glass of sherry with a soup^n of castor-oil floating 
about in it ! I really feel 'quite thankful that she 
is never likely to attend upon me. 

Some persons will tell you that order and regu* 
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laxity in matters purely external are unimportant, 
provided the mind is not in sim\[dx deshabille ; but, 
in my opinion, order and neatness are generally 
the result of a well-regulated mind, and where you 
cannot find the former, the latter seldom is. I say 
seldom^ you will observe, — I do not say Tiever^ 
for -there are many instances on record of very 
worthy people being remarkably slovenly in their 
habits ; to which I can only say that there are 
exceptions to every rule, and I hope none of my 
readers will ever be numbered among those un- 
enviable personages. 

And now we come to discuss what it is that 
holds young girls back in this matter of neatness ; 
or, in other words, what are the chief enemies 
with which it has to contend. Undoubtedly, then, 
first and foremost is laziness; and yet if lazy peo- 
ple could but understand it, neatness is their 
friend, not their foe. To take merely the exam- 
ple of always putting things away when not in 
use, how much trouble this would save any lazily 
disposed young lady I How much less trouble- 
some it would be to know where a thiug is kept, 
and find it in a minute, than to have to spend half 
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an hour searching diligently for it I This is not a 
very high principle on which to plead the cause of 
neatness, I am aware ; but I have known it con- 
vince sometimes, where more exalted theories have 
failed. Another great drawback to neatness 
among girls is — strange to say — a fear of ridi- 
cule. There is a most absurd idea prevalent 
among young people that being neat is synono- 
mous with being old-maidish or old-womanish. 
Playfellows in the nursery say, *' What a little old 
woman ! " to any one less untidy than themselves ; 
and companions in the school-room raise the 
dreaded outcry of ^vieille fille^^ directly a girl 
ventures to be more orderly than her tormentors* 
Now, there can be no doubt that nine times out of 
ten this arises from jealousy, and, as such, let me 
counsel you to treat it with contempt ; and sum- 
mon all your moral courage to enable you to per- 
severe in doing right in spite of any amount of 
ridicule that may be cast upon you. Vieille file! 
pooh ! it is the neatest girls that are the most at- 
tractive. Men hate an untidy wife, and still more 
do they dislike the prospect of an untidy house- 
hold. Neatness is a subject upon which most men 
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are particularly sensitive; therefore, pray culti- 
yate it as soon as possible, if the prospect of being 
an old maid is such a h&ie noire to you. 

I have already had occasion in this work to 
speak of the force of example and its consequent 
importance ; but in no social virtue is its power so 
perceptible, I think, as in the formation of habits 
of neatness. Sometimes I have fancied that unti- 
diness must be infectious, like measles or scarla- 
tina, so surely does it spread in a household where 
once it makes its appearance. In the nurserjr it 
is invariably caught by the little brothers and 
sisters. In the school-room it is equally conta- 
gious. And if the sufferer survives these two 
stages of the disease, and lives to have a home and 
an establishment of her own, it is sure to break 
out again in a mysterious way among her servants, 
fulfilling the old adage that " Telle est la maUressej . 
^ telle est la maison" I do not know why it is that 
evil has so much more power than good to pro- 
duce its effects and propagate its results, but so it 
is, and untidiness is a striking instance that such 
is the case. One habitually untidy person in a 
household will produce confusion and discomfort 
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throughout, just as one particle of sand, finding its 
way into the interstices of some otherwise perfect 
piece of mechanism, will produce a jar through the 
whole, and maim the entire thing. Never say 
that it is fidgety particularity in any one to be im- 
patient of a weed in a garden or a hole in a glove, 
a disarranged wardrobe or a dusty table. These 
things seem trifles to you now, but a time may 
come when you will acknowledge them to be 
gritty grains disturbing the machinery of life. 
Once more let me urge upon you that your con- 
duct, even in the most trivial things, is in some 
degree influencing the character of others, and 
contributing to form their dispositions for better 
or for worse. Once more let me remind you that 
no one is so insignificant that her example will 
not do good on the one hand, or evil on the other. 
And whilst you think on these important facts, 
let me counsel you always to remember that as 
there must be a right or a wrong in every act and 
deed which we commit through life, so neatness 
and regularity are right, untidiness and slovenli- 
ness are wrong. 



sat. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

EXTEAVAOANCE AND ECOMOMY. 

" If erery one would sea 
To bia own refomiBtion, 
How Tery. ttMj 
Ton might refonn s nation ! " 

Old Ransi. 



VAGANCE ia universally ac- 

edged to be one of the most 

.ent evils of the present day. 

it confiued to only ouo class 

of society, or one period of life, it would be 

bad enoiigh ; but high and low, young and old, 

rich and poor, alike succumb to its influence. 

Each and all seem equally to tread upon the liecls 

of those next above them in the social scale ; and 

such a thing as being contented with the state in 

life to which it iias pleased God to call us is 
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scarcely heard of nowadays. Of the effects of 
this amongst the lords of the creation it does not 
behoove me here to speak ; but I would fain hope 
that a few words of counsel to the rising genera- 
tion of the gentler sex may not be unproductive 
of good. First, then, let me endeavor to define 
what extravagance and economy really arc; for 
young people are veiy apt to mistake the former 
for generosity, and to confound the latter with 
avarice. By extravagance, then, you must under- 
stand I mean carelessness in personal expenditure, 
and the consideration of your own immediate 
gratification, without regard to the well-being of 
others, or the future for yourself. Economy, on 
the other hand, is the sacrifice of a present gratifi- 
cation for a future good ; and, if you will for one 
moment reflect how intimately connected this 
must be with justice, honesty, and self-denial, I 
think you will have no diflfiiculty in comprehend- 
ing the species of economy which I am endeav- 
oring to inculcate. . To economize and to save 
merely for the sake of savuig and hoarding is always 
miserly and despicable ; but to do so in order to 
be able to help others, or from ajstrict determina- 
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lion never to ineur debt, is quite a different thing. 
To spend and to give freely, if you are rich, is 
generous ; but the doing so, if you are not rich, is 
extravE^nce. Money should never be the fir^ 
object of any one's life ; but to treat it with con- 
tempt or indifference is the height of folly, — rep- 
resenting, as it does, and ever must, so great a 
portion of our comfort and happiness. That any 
of my young readers have a large sum of money 
under their own control, I do not for a moment 
imagine ; but most, if not all of them, I take it, 
have an allowance of some kind, either for pocket- 
money or wardrobe expenses. Now, unless a 
certain degree of carefulness and forethought is 
practised in these petty disbursements, there is a 
great probability that the more important ones of 
after years will not be vcrj wise either. Pra- 
dence and economy, like many other things, are 
easily learned in youth ; but they are a hard task 
and a bitter lesson when they have to be acquired 
in more advanced life. And yet even the young- 
est amongst my readers must know how fre- 
quently profusion and extravagance, in early 
days, are succeeded by a necessity for the closest 
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economy. That this is sometimes the fault of 
others, I acknowledge; but often — far oftener, 
methinks — it is the fault of the individual's own 
self, reaping, as we all so surely do, precisely as 
we have sown. But to return to the subject of 
extravagance of the present day. The two chief 
ways in which this makes itself visible among 
young girls is in an extreme display of finery, and 
daintiness or wastefulness respectiug food. Of 
the two the last is perhaps the most reprehensible, 
showing, as it does, thanklessness for God's good 
gifts ; but I will, nevertheless, speak first of the 
prevailing passion for dress, as being possibly the 
more universal evil. 

Writers in all ages have agreed that a love of 
dress is, to a certain extent, inherent in the female 
sex ; and, as far as it promotes neatness, nicety, 
and cleanliness, no one would wish it otherwise ; 
but, unfortunately, in the present day, costliness 
is considered the one thing needful, without re- 
gard to the rank in life of the wearer. The farm- 
er's daughters imitate the young ladies at the 
manor-house ; the petty tradesman's girls dress as 
expensively as the rector's or the squire's; and 
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these last copy some Honorable Julia or Lady 
Sophia who happens to set the fashion in her 
neighborhood. Need I tell you that all this is 
wrong? Consistency in reference to station and 
fortune should be the first matter to be consid- 
ered ; and no toilet can really exhibit good taste 
when this is lost sight of. Many of my readers 
have doubtless sometimes been ready enough to 
laugh lit the faded finery with which the children 
in our village schools love to decorate themselves ; 
or have ridiculed the effort at fashion of some ser- 
vant-maid ou high-days and holidays. Can you 
not then understand that, as there is an appropri- 
ate and an inappropriate, a suitable and an unsuit- 
able, for them, so also there is for yourselvos? 
The smart feathers and hair-nets whidi are so 
laughable on the little school-children, and the 
Artificial flowers and extended dress which amuse 
you so much when the housemaid decks herself 
for a holiday, are, in reality, no more subjects for 
quizzing than your own dress, if it is unfitting the 
state and rank to which it has pleased Grod to call 
you. We used to point to France, as the coun- 
try in which extravagance and excess in these 
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matters was a reproach ; but, alas I we need not 
cross the Channel now to find rich silks and foreign 
laces, costly shawls and UDpaid«-for jewelry, 
equally meriting a remonstrance and a reproach. 
Let it be your first care, then, never to incur a 
debt, and, whatever your allowance may be, spend 
less. If you cannot pay for a thing when you 
purchase it, rest assured that you have no right 
to have it, whetiier it be so needful as a pair of 
gloves, or so needless as some golden gewgaw. 
By no means would I advocate dowdiness or shab- 
biness amongst young girls ; but, unless they have 
tried it, they will be surprised how good an ap- 
pearance may be made on small means. A rea« 
sooable and tasteful acquiescence in the changes 
of fashion is always desirable, if only to avoid 
peculiarity and eccentricity; but this need not 
necessarily involve any additional expense. A 
well-fitting and becoming dress costs no more in 
making than a dowdy and old-&shioned one ; and, 
if girls could but think so, the make of a dress for 
them signifies far more than the material. Whilst 
speaking on this subject, too, let me remind them 
of the importance of hannony of color in their 
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costume. The English are notorious for their 
want of tai^e in this respect. Frenchwomen, on 
the contrary, seem born with an ai*t or talent for 
harmonizing colors. Even little girls amongst 
them would never give dolly a blue sash with a 
red dress ; whereas an English child will adorn her 
dumb playfellow in all the colors of the rainbow. 
Young ladies are not quite so bad as this, I ac- 
knowledge; but they are very apt to mistake 
gaudiness for what they call stylishness. This is 
wretched taste. The bonnet should harmonize 
with the dress, and the mantle with both. The 
wreath should blend its tints with those of the 
ball-dress, and but one color in the tout ensemble 
should ever catch the eye. 

And now, having said my say about dress and 
its belongings, I will proceed to the second item of 
which I proposed to speak in this chapter, namely, 
extravagance in food. That the sick or the aged 
should be dainty and fiistidious is quite allowable, 
but that young people in the full enjoyment of 
health should be so is really shocking. **I can't eat 
roast mutton I'' «I can't dine without fish I" ^ What 
an atrocious dinner without pastry ! " are the every* 
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day exclamations of girls who are old enough to 
know better. How sad, too, is the way in which 
good food is left on the plate, or slyly given to 
the house-dog! *I have really scarcely patience 
enough to write of these things ; and, as to seeing 
them, it makes me tremble lest the trangressor 
may some day feel what real want is. And surely 
this is often the case ; for we all know what St. 
Paul said of those who make a god of their belly ; 
and Solomon, our unerring counsellor, tells us 
that "the belly of the wasteful shall want.'* 

THREE FAIR DAMSELS AND THREE FIVE-POUOT) 

NOTES. 

Long, long ago, whilst still a tenant of the nur- 
sery, I remember being greatly impressed by a 
tale which my good old nurse told me in illustra- 
tion of tiie teachings that I must not be wasteful. 
The subject of it is not profound, but it will serve 
as a prelude to the episode from real life which I 
shall afterwards relate under the title of Three 
Five-pound Notes. My nursery ditty, which I 
deemed so fascinating, was, that once upon a time 
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there lived a nobleman who was as rich as Croesus, 
and as handsome as Adonis, and whose wisdom 
and goodness, moreover, were soarcely surpassed 
by his beauty and his wealth. The Eastern prince 
of a fairy tale, or an enchanting hero from the 
Arabian Nights will best describe him ; but un- 
fortunately this paragon of perfection fell in love 
with three sisters at one and the same time. 
Polygamy not being allowable, however, in those 
days any more than now, my hero could not marry . 
all three; and, being rather puzzled on which his 
choice should fall, — seeing that they were equally ^ 
fair, and equally charming, — he hit upon the fol- 
lowing scheme to guide his decision. He made a 
feast, to which he summoned his friends and his 
neighbors, and resolved that whichever of his lady- 
loves should display the greatest discretion and 
economy in her mode of eating a piece of cheese 
should forthwith be his bride. When the event- 
ful day arrived,, one serving-man only was admitted 
to his confidence, and with his assistance three 
dainty morsels of cheese were duly prepared. 
They were of equal size, and had each the same 
amouqt of rjncj. In blissful ignorance the faip 
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sisters in due course accepted their fate. The first 
munched up her cheese, rind and all, and her host 
softly whispered, *' Nasty!" The second cut off 
and discarded the greater portion of her cheese 
with the rind, and he faintly muttered, ^Extrava- 
gant I " The third scraped off the rind so elegantly, 
yet so economically, that he forthwith exclaimed, 
^ Be mine 1 " And so they were married, and lived 
happy ever after. Meditating upon this tale in 
matiircr years, I am inclined to question the mo- 
rality of my hero in having allowed himself to fall 
in love with three damsels at once ; and I think 
his offer, to say the least of it, abrupt. I am 
sceptical, too, about the fair ladies having all 
chosen to partake of cheese on that particular 
occasion, but, — 

<< Indeed, I know not what the trath maj be, 
I tell you the tale aa 'twas told to me." 



Just upon the borders of Staffordshire and War- 
wickshire, where the two counties meet, there has 
stood for many a century a fine old place, known 
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in that part of the world as the Upper Hall. The 
exact date of its architecture was never, I believe, 
decided, — some asserting that it was built in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and others assigning it to a far 
more recent period. Suffice it here to say that it 
was a large and somewhat gloomy mansion, more 
noticeable for its solidity than beauty ; but stand- 
ing in such a picturesque domain, and surrounded 
by such magnificent trees, that when it became 
known in the county that it was for sale, there was 
no lack of purchasers for it. The sale excited but 
little surprise ; every one knew that the Hall had 
been heavily mortgaged during the last three gen- 
erations of its owners : and as each succeeding 
'Squire Bellingham surpassed his predecessor in 
extravagance, the wonder was that it had remained 
so long in the family. There were many prophe- 
cies and speculations as to who would be the new 
possessor; and at length, greatly to the disap- 
pointment of tde aristocracy of the neighborhood, 
it was announced that the purchaser was a Mr. 
Scrunch, who had made a large fortune as a Man- 
chester manufacturer. A few days later, a para- 
graph appeared in the local paper to the effect that 
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the new owner of the Hall was Jonathan Scrunch, 
Esq. 9 of the well-known firm of Scrunch, Johnson, 
and Co., and that having no son to succeed him 
in their well-known Manchester house, Mr. 
Scrunch had disposed of his share of it for the sum 
of forty thousand pounds. Very soon after this, 
the gentleman in question took possession of his 
property. He was a shrewd, sensible man, rather 
past middle age, — gentle and courteous in his 
bearing, and by no means realizing the popular 
notion that a retired manufacturer must be purse- 
proud,< vulgar, and fussy. His sole companion 
was his wife, — their only child having died in her 
infancy. TSirs. Scrunch, too, was quite unlike the 
ordinary race of parvemies. She was a quiet little 
lady, unassuming and retiring to a degree ; and so 
almost quakerish in her style of dress that there 
was a report of her having in early youth belonged 
to that persuasion. It was not the case, however ; 
and whilst one class of critics pronounced the good 
lady's toilet to be wanting in style, another de- 
clared that such rich material they had never seen 
before ; and a third was of opinion that her dress 
signified but little, — her manner was so peaceful 
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and so winning. Ten years passed swiftly over 
the beads of this worthy couple. A time of such 
happiness and prosperity it was as falls ^Hi^the lot 
of but few in the chances and changes of this mor- 
tal life. But the eleventh winter at the Hall was 
not to be so devoid of care. Mr. Scrunch had a 
severe attack of gout, and no sooner was he conva- 
lescent and able to fill his accustomed chair by the 
fireside, than the old lady fell ill, and was bedrid- 
den for many weeks with rheumatic fever. At 
length she, too, recovered, and both resumed their 
usual occupations and mode of life. Neighbors, 
however, said they were much aged, and possibly 
they felt this themselves, for one evening, quite 
early in the spring, while the snow-drops and cro- 
cuses were in their greatest perfection, and the 
blackbirds and thrushes Vere warbling soft ditties 
to their mates, Mr. Scrunch said, somewhat 
abruptly, to his wife, "My dear, we are neither of 
us so' young as we used to be ; don't you think I 
ought to make a will ? " 

•* Yes, indeed, Jonathan,'* replied the old lady. 
^ Tve been thinking of it a great deal lately. WeVo 
near upon the same age, you know, and I don't 
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expect we should either of ns survive the other 
long." 

^ I don't know, indeed, about that," exclaimed 
Mr. Scrunch, rather testily, for he had a twinge 
of returning gout at that moment, and possibly he 
did not find a discussion of events contingent upon 
his own death, by any means an enlivening theme. 

His wife said no more on the subject then, but 
a few days afterwards she reverted to it by asking, 
^Have you made up your mind, Jonathan, who is 
to be heir to all your property? It's near upon five 
thousand a year, you know, and it would be a sin 
and a shame for a parcel of lawyers to get hold of 
it, when we're gone, through your nephews and 
nieces squabbling over it." 

" Nephews, indeed 1 " exclaimed the old gentle- 
man ; ^ I'll take very good care that no nephew 
of mine ever touches a shilling of it, — a pack of 
extravagant lads I — Why, the property here would 
be in the market again before I had been dead five 
years." 

*' Well, my dear, then leave it to your nieces," 
replied Mrs. Scrunch, gently. ^* You know I have 
no relations to leave anything to, therefore I am 
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quite an impartial judge in the matter. I should 
like to bequeath a few hundreds to a hospital for 
rheumatism, if I knew of such an institution/' 
added the old lady ; ** it is such a terrible thing 
when it gets into the hands, as it has into mine." 

*^I don't care a brass button about either of my 
nieces I" muttered Mr. Scrunch, paying no heed 
to his wife's soliloquy on the torments of rheuma- 
tism. 

" Perhaps we had better invito them all here on 
a visit, and then you will see which you like 
best," suggested the lady. But after a long dis- 
cussion, it was decided that this would not do. 
Mr. Scrunch had, at least, twenty nieces, and to 
have them all at the Hall would be as bad as 
starting a girls' school, he said. The most feasi- 
ble plan seemed to be to select three out of the 
many, and ask them to visit their uncle and aunt 
for a month, without, of course, telling them the 
object of the invitation. 

It was now the last week in March, and early 
in May the young ladies arrived. First came 
Sarah Collins, who was nearly twenty, and the 
eldest of a large family. Her father was a not 
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very flourishing attorney in Birmingham, and her 
mother was sister to Mr. Scrunch. My second 
heroine was Augusta Fawcett, aged nineteen. 
Her mother was also one of Mr. Scrunch's sisters, 
— his favorite sister, indeed ; but she had made a 
runaway match with a briefless barrister, years 
ago, and he had almost lost sight of her since. 
Thirdly, there was little Dora Scrunch, the 
daughter of Mr. Scrunch's youngest brother, who, 
though not far from sixty, was still a curate, and 
seemed likely so to end his days. Dora, also, 
was one of a large family, and about a year 
younger than her rival cousins. The girls were 
all good-looking, and all, apparently, equally 
anxious to make themselves agreeable to their 
wealthy relatives. They were charmed with the 
Hall and all its belongings, — they had never 
tasted such vegetables as uncle's garden produced, 
and never seen such exquisite knitting as their 
aunt's. They were never weary of sympathizing 
with the pangs of gout and rheumatism; Jind 
they professed unbounded admiration for uncle's 
wheezy old spaniel, and aunt's ill-tempered old 
cat. Surely, never were people so puzzled in the 
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selection of a favorite. At the end of the month 
they liked them all three equally, or, as Mr. 
Scrunch observed, ^ There wasn't a pin's head 
of difference betweem them." Should they draw 
lots for a decision ? Should they toss up for one ? 
No, that would not do; and then Mr. Scrunch 
suddenly thought of the following scheme : They 
would give each niece a parting present of a five- 
pound note, to spend, in any way she liked best, in 
the neighboring town of Litchfield, and according 
to the judgment and wisdom dispbyed in laying 
out these gifts, so should be their selection of an 
heiress. Of course the girls were to know noth- 
ing of this plan ; and when, a few days before the 
expiration of their visit, they each received five 
pounds and were told that the carriage should 
take them into Litchfield, that afternoon, to make 
their purchases, they were not only greatly de- 
lighted, but unanimous in declaring that uncle 
and aunt were the dearest, kindest people in 
creation. They talked and laughed so merrily 
during their drive that they were quite surprised 
to find how soon the eighth iftilestone was passed 
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and they wero entering the busy, bustling coun- 
try-town* 

^ Where to, miss?" said the footman, coming 
to the door, and touching his hat, without ad- 
dressing either girl- in particular. 

"To the jeweller's, — the best jeweller's,*' re- 
plied Miss Fawcett, in a slightly affected tone of 
voice. 

So to the jeweller's they went, and after that 
many other shops were vbited. We will not, 
however, follow my heroines to each, but content 
omrselves with examining their respective pur- 
chases on their return to the Hall. 

Sarah's choice had fallen upon a smart silk dress 
for herself, with a ready-made skirt of seven 
flounces. "It was just what her mamma had 
wished her to have last winter," she remarked, 
"but had not been able to manage it." 

So gay indeed it was that the old people felt 
almost dazzled as they gazed ; but the^^ only said, 
" Vety pretty, my dear^ — very pretty and 
tasty." 

Then Augusta prMmced her treasure, which was 
a ring of pearls and turquoise for her own fair fin** 
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gers. ^ It would be such a valaed remembrance 
of dear uncle and aunt ! " she exclaimed ; and aa 
Mr. and Mrs. Scrunch exchanged a sly glance 
across the table, tiiey said, '^Yery handsome, my 
dear, ^-* very handsome and elegant I 

Lastly came little Dora, quite heavily laden 
with {larcels, and blushing painfully lest uncle and 
axmt shotild be displeased at her choice. *^IVe 
not bought one thing only, — Tve bought a lot,** 
she whispered. '* Papa did so want a new silk 
umbrella, — and mamma has so longed for a water- 
proof cloak for the cottage visiting; the riding- 
whip and the cigar-case are for Tom and Harry ; 
and isn't the work-box pretty for little Emily? 
Yes^ the two pounds of tea are for our old cook 
and Sally," she continued, getting more and more 
rosy red as each arti<:ile was displayed; ^^and 
please don't laugh, aunt, but the flannel petticoats 
are for me^ — mine are so thin, and the winters 
are so coid^ft Mudbury." 

**Dear, good child, — what a thoughtful little 
puss I " said Mr. Scrunch ; and as to his wife, she 
looked out of the window and coughed, for her 
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eyes were filling with two large tears, at such 
early signs of forethought and self-denial. 

Need I tell you that Dora was the chosen heir- 
ess? Within three years from the abore eyents 
both Mr. and Mrs. Scrunch had passed to their 
final rest, and all was left to Dora. ** Because," 
ran the wording of the will, ^ she was faithful in 
that which was least, and we doubtnot, therefore, 
that she will be faithful in much." 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

PEOBFEBITT AND ADVEESnT, GENTLENESS AND 



Brkhhu t, double in„„. 
Her ohutonliig hand iaprorH tlM good. 

Bat nuikw the wioked wdtm. 
Thni obj more obdnnite beeotiiai. 

To tin t«ttt flana ooDliciitdi 
WWIb gold in the red ordeal melti, 

But Dwlls to be reflnsd." 



f T i3 a frequent mistake amongst young 
people to imagine that gentleness mnst 
, necessarily be the fruit of prosperity, 
flbd bitterness the offspring of adversity. 
They think it is surely easy enough to be kind- 
hearted, and gentle, and good, when fortune and 
the world seem vying with each other in shower- 
ing amiles and favors ; and they fancy it can only 
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be the unhappy and the unsuccessfol who ever ^ve 
way to bitterness and sarcasm, and their manifold 
train of offences. ^ Grentleness and goodness are 
shades that must follow wealth and fame," they 
tell you. ** It is only to those on whom the world 
is frowning that bitterness is a temptation and a 
snare." Now, to a certain extent, this is true ; but 
it is by no means always so. Both prosperity and 
adversity are periods of trial and temptation, only 
differing in force and power, according to the 
peculiar temperament and idiosyncrasy of the in- 
dividual. In some characters, prosperity hardens 
the heart, and creates nought but egotism. In 
others, it produces a kindly warmth, and a holy 
wish to scatter and diffuse their own happiness. 
Sometimes it is like the burning rays of an East- 
em sun, scorching up and withering even the good 
seeds and fair flowers on which it shines. Some- 
times it resembles the genial heat of the same 
planet in more fevored lands, shedding light and 
life alike on all around. 
Adversity also differs widely in its effects,-^ 

<' Her chastening hand improre« the good» 
But uakw the wioked wone." 
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Some can pass through its ordeal, and come forth , 
not merely unscathed, but purged and purified of 
all dross, — of all that was worthless in their na- 
ture; whilst others, alas! are only hardened by 
it, and confirmed in their evil disposition, or, may- 
be, even bereft of those few grains of virtue and 
goodness which existed in them before they were 
tried in the fiery fimiace. 

Yes, my young readers, prosperity and adver- 
sity are equally — mind, I say equally — times of 
probation and of trial, however widely different 
they may appear to you. Do you doubt it still? 
Then read carefully the petitions in our beautiful 
Litany. You are all familiar enough with them 
ia a certain superficial way, no doubt; but has 
it ever occurred to you that the Church, in her 
wisdom, teaches us in one and the same voice to 
supplicate for deliverance " in all time of our trib- 
ulation, and in all time of our wealth "? God's 
help and guidance, that is, in prosperity and in 
adversity ; and then, as if to add to the solemnity 
of the prayer, we implore that these mercies may 
be granted likewise ^*in the hour of death, and in 
the day of judgment." 

17 . 
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Seeing, then, how both prosperity and adver- 
sity bring with them their own peculiar sins and 
temptations, it behooves us next to inquire how 
these may best be encountered and overcome. 

Unhesitatingly, then, I advise you to combat 
them with gentteness. You will find it the surest * 
antidote, and the greatest safeguard ; and, more- 
over, it is equally efficacious in either case. 

In prosperity, the inclination to be overbearing 
and tyrannical, purse-proud or unfeeling, must 
melt and disappear when gentleness asserts her 
sway. 

In adversity, the temptation to speak bitterly or 
sarcastically, and to feel discontented and rebel- 
lious, will vanish,' if you heartily summon gentleness 
to your aid. You can have no idea how powerful 
an agent it is, and what obstacles it overcomes, 
unless you have tried it for yourself. Its quiet, 
unobtrusive workings, and its final success, always 
remind me of the little spring snow-drops, which 
gradually raise up and force aside such great clods 
of earth, when life is stirring within them. To 
one beholding it for the first time, it would appear 
little short of a miracle how those tiny leaves and 
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fairy flowers could so make their way ^ and, in 
like manner, how almost miracnlous it often 
seems, to note the mighty works wrought by 
gentleness, when that first^fniit of the Holy Spirit 
is stirring in the human breast. Need I remind 
you how marked a trait, how chief a feature, it 
formed in the character of our Eedeemer ? Look 
at him in all the greatest events of his earthly 
career, and mark how conspicuous is gentleness. 
First, let us think of him during what may be 
considered the one short hour of his pr^perity, 
when he entered Jerusalem in triumph, and the 
people did homage to him, scattering palm-braneh- 
es in his path, and shouting, ^Hcrsanna to the Son 
of David I blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.** Surrounded by those who had 
hitherto rejected him, no word of reproach did he 
utter. Receiving tardy tribute and ' adulation 
from those who had scoffed at his teaching and 
doctrine, no word of exultation escaped his lips. 
^ Jesus beheld the cityj and wept over it,^ He 
thought of its coming woe, and of the tribulation 
in store for its people, and he shed tears of sym- 
pathy and pity. 
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Sure] V we should all do well to take this lesson 
of gentleness to heart, lest prosperity ever tenqpt 
us to be self-engrossed, and unmindful of the sor- 
rows of others. Kext, let us contemplate him in 
adversitj, and realize, as best we may, his gen- 
tleness under such provocation and suffering as 
never yet were equalled. On the night of his be- 
trayal in the Garden of Gethsemane, do you re- 
member how his disciples slept when he had 
asked them to watch? His dearest friends and 
chosen followers, that is, failed him in his hour 
of need. Yet no sign of })ittemess did he show. 
*^ Could ye not watch with me one hour ? " was the 
mournful exclamation. *^Sleep on now, and take 
your rest; the spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.'' Even in that moment of sorrow 
and loneliness, you see he was ready to forgive 
and to excuse. Again, when Peter, whom he 
loved so well, denied him, and refused to ac- 
knowledge not only his friendship, but his 
acquaintance, he showed no indignation - no 
symptom of bitterness or resentment. Jesus 
turned and looked upon him. He gazed in sor- 
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TOW, not in anger; gentleness was the prevailing 
feeling even towards his faithless friend. 

'Lastly, and with deep reverence, let me remind 
you of his memorable words in the hour of his 
final agony : " Father, foigive them ; they know 
not what they do." Even in that saddest hour of 
adversity — mocked and reviled, tortured and in- 
sulted — gentleness was the predominant feeling, 
and he implored mercy for those who showed no 
mercy upon him. 

Never think, my young readers, that I am hold- 
ing up too high a standard, and too bright an ex- 
ample for your imitation, in reminding you of 
these things. 

Christ must ever be our great Exemplar ; and 
the more we can bring our every thought, word, 
and deed, into conformity with his, the nearer we 
are to fulfilling his solemn injunction to **be per- 
feet, even as our Father in heaven is perfect." 

It is right to aim at the highest standard of life 
and of duty, even though, in the weakness of 
our mortal nature, we may never be able fully to 
realize it. And of one thing you may rest as- 
sured, that whoever earnestly tries to attain 

17* 
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perfection, must reach a point far in advaoce of 
that from ^vi^hich aho started, and further still 
ahead of those who make no effort to rise at 
all. 

Much will be done, if we do but try ; and 
nothing is ever easy, but what was difficult at the 
beginning. Even as your first infantine accom- 
plishments of walking and talking were not 
acquired without much difficulty and many a fall, 
80 no human being ever yet excelled in any 
virtue, without patient effort and many a grievous 
failure. 

Two more counsels I have to offer on the subjed; 
of this chapter, and then we will turn to a livelier 
theme. If prosperity be your lot in life, and 
wealth procures for you the gratification of every 
wish ; if you are surrounded by loving friends and 
relations, and health sheds a roseate tint over 

m 

every turn in life's pathway, — never think that you 
possess these things through any merit of your 
own. You hold them wholly, solely,, and entirely 
through God's mercy, and, moreover, they are not 
yours. They are a loan, and you a steward. 
And you may, at any moment, be called upon to 
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resign them, and render an account of your stew- 
ardship. 

If, on the other band, adversity is your fate, 
try and meet it bravely, patiently, and with fofti- 
tude. Strive that your character may resemble 
those herbs which give forth their finest proper- 
ties or their richest fragrance when pressed. 
Bear in mind that sweet are the uses of adversity. 
Think of your crosses as steps in the ladder lead- 
ing you to heaven ; and remember the old proverb 
of "No Cross, no Crown.'' 

^ Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth ; " and 
St. John tells us, in his Eevelation, that the white- 
robed in our Father's kingdom had passed through 
much tribulation. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 




FBIENDSHIP. 

''Small florvioe is true senrioe whilo it lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one [ 
The daisy, hj the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 



'RIENDSHIP forms such an essential in- 
gredient in the female composition dur- 
ing girlhood, that I purpose devoting a 
whole chapter to the subject. So numerous, in- 
deed, are the kinds of friendship to which young 
ladies are prone, J scarcely know which to treat 
of first. 

There is the school friend, who is gene^rally se- 
lected more for happening to be in the same class, 
or to sleep in the same room, than for any pai-tic? 
lilar cl^arm in the individual herself. I^; is ra|;her 

203 
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a milk-aud-watery affair, this species of friendship. 
The objects of it call each other '* dear^ stoeet thing ^ ^ 
and express unbounded admiration for each other's 
dancing-frocks ; and if it attains a very high point, 
and assumes a very intense warmth, it extends to 
unlimited liberality and reciprocity respecting 
cakes and fruit. This must bo taken as its ex- 
treme limit, however; and even as the height 
of Eome's glory immediately preceded her fall, so 
the fruit and cake hospitalities are not unfrequently 
the avant-courier of a final dissolution of partner- 
ship. Leaving school friendships and their conse- 
quences, however, for the present, let us proceed 
to another form of the same malady. 

The bosom friend and confidant on leaving 
school is usually a cousin. One of about the same 
age is generally preferred, and who does not live 
too near to obviate the necessity for a daily inter- 
change of epistles, recording an immense amount 
of missy ish nonsense, and terminating with the in- 
variable assurance that the writer is her correspond- 
ent's ^ very affectionate and most devoted friend 
and cousin," etc. This sort of friendship almost 
alw?tys 4iG9 A natur£^l des^tli on tl^Q map'iage of one or 
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the other of the fair heroines ; the act of officiating 
as bridesmaid on the occasion being, as it were, a 
last expiring effort. 

The third kind of friendship to which I wish to 
call your attention is that which sometimes exists 
between a girl and her brother. If he is a little 
younger than herself this is often a very firm uni- 
son, as he isy in that case, not too much of a fine 
gentleman to appreciate the confidence reposed in 
him, nor too boyish to be a safe confidant. Bat 
more on this subject presently. Besides those 
already enumerated there are of course your par- 
ents' friends, who, as such, must be yours also, 
— friends of the house, will best describe them; 
but perhaps it is scarcely necessary to say much 
about them here, as the feelings they excite in 
you will probably partake more of the nature of 
regard and respect than of friendship. 

Lastly, there are your sisters, and the reason I 
hare left them to the last is, that I think they are 
generally either more than friends or lesa than 
friends; by which I mean that the tie of sisterhood 
is so close, so strong, so sacred, so firm a unison, 
so holy an affection, that friendship is too cold a 

18 
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term for it ; or else — and I am sorry to say the or 
else ease is by no nieans a rare one — sisterly love 
is a m}rthy even, kindness a quety, and enmity a 
nearer approach to existing sentiments than friend- 
ship. All that I shall say about sisters, tiierefore, 
under this head is, that if you have one who is 
your friend in thought, word, and deed, look upon 
her as a pearl of great price, cherish her as the 
apple of your eye, and explore no further in the 
treacherous soil and unknown knd of female 
friendship. As some of my readers, however, 
may not be thus happily situated regarding their 
sisters, and some may not possess any sisters at 
all, — coming under the denomination of *^ only 
girls," — we will now retrace our steps, and see 
what there is to be said both for and against the 
various species of friendship at which we have 
already glanced. Concerning school friends, then, 
I have not much to urge against them, provided 
they are wisely chosen. The worst that can* be 
said indeed is, that they occasion a considerable 
waste of time which might be more profitably 
spent ; and that such extreme intimacy, and so 
much confidential chattering, often leads to a mis- 
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cbievous disclosure of family secrets and home cir- 
cumstances that diould never have been divulged. 
I have known a father's bankruptcy hastened, if 
not partly occasioned, by his children thus talking 
about the insolvent state of his finances. I can 
vouch for a marriage engagement having been 
broken off through some ill-natured remarks of 
the lady's family being repeated in the same way. 
And I remember an instance in which a young 
• girl's schooUife was rendered intolerable to her by - 
the fact thus becoming known that there was he- 
reditary insanity in her family. If, then, you have 
formed or are forming any strong friendship at 
school, let me counsel you to keep it within due , 
bounds, and especially never to let it encroach upon ^ 
home interests, duties, or affections. 

So long as you bear this steadily in mind regard- 
ing your school friend you will do well. But, in 
my opinion, there is a way by which you may do 
better, attd that is, by making the whole school 
n|Ei^erately your friends, instead of selecting one 
only as an especial favorite. Why not be gentle 
and oUiging, kind and courteous, to all, and so 
have a good word with all, for all, and from all? 
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It only requires an enlarged practice of unselfish- 
ness to accomplish this ; and, moreover, you will 
acquire by it a habit of avoiding to make enemies, 
that will not merely oil the wheels of school life for 
you 9 but perform the same good office for the more 
important machinery of after years. 

The next class of friendship of which we will 
speak is the cousin friend, or bosom friend on leaving 
school. You are not likely to strike upon the rock 
of injudicious confidences in this case, because your 
friend being likewise a relation, the skeletons in the 
family cupboard are most likely as well known to 
her as to yourself; and it is to be supposed also that 
with advancing years you have acquired more dis- 
crimination in these matters. But there are shoals 
and quicksands, nevertheless, to guard against, if 
there are not the old rocks of ofience. These cous* 
inly friendships often lead to a great deal too much 
writing and talking upon very undesirable subjects. 
Dress and its appurtenances, and beaux and their 
flattering attentions, are the favorite themes. 

Now, I have already told you, under the head 
of Economy, how desirable I think a due attention 
to dress ; and I have, under the head of Love, coun- 
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Belled you abont les affaires du ccBur. Bat I 
would fain once more remind you that there is a 
time for thinking and speaking of these things, and 
a time to refrain from thinking and speaking of 
them. Half the letters that pass between young- 
lady friends 9 and half the conversations that take 
place between them, are about dress or love affairs, 
as though these were the sole aim and object of 
their existence. Away with such frivolity 1 to call 
it by no harsher term. I would not counsel you 
to be blue-stockings, or to try to be so ; but surely 
you would do well to speak and write more about 
your music, work, books, archery, croquet, rides, 
drives, or walks, and less about your clothes and 
imaginary admirers. Of these young-lady friend- 
ships, however, I will say the same that I did of 
school friendships, namely, that if they are wisely 
chosen, and the degree of intimacy kept wi&in due 
bounds, there can be nought to urge against them. 
Next in my catalogue comes the boy-brother 
friend ; and I am of opinion that if he is a fair 
specimen of his kind, he makes a veiy good friend 
indeed. He will be tolerant, with a sort of manly 
tolerance, of his sister's faults and follies, and 

18* 
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oareful to a degree that no sentiment or word of 
his should sully her ears. There is often, too, a 
higher principle of honor, and a keener sense of 
truthfulness in trifles, amongst boys than amongst 
girls ; and mai:^ a girl's diaraoter has derived its 
greatest charm, as well as strength, from having 
imperceptibly imbibed her brother^s feelings and 
opinions in these respects. His friendship also 
tends to keep her from becoming missyish or af- 
fected ; and the taking a wholesome interest in his 
pursuits — such as fishing, riding, boating, or 
cricketing will — greatly assist her in steering 
clear of the vortox of dress and flirtation in which 
8o many young ladies are swallowed up. 

The highest form of earthly friendship is that 
between husband and wifia ; and second (Hily to 
that is, I 0iink, the friendship of brother and sis- 
ter. When such a bond really does exist, it is, 
j&om its und^nonstrativeness, its disinterestedness, 
depth, and power, a friendship of a mudi higher 
and nobler kind than any that can exist between 

girls. 

Do you perceive that I am no great advocate for 
female friend^ips? I must confess it is so. Be- 
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Ueviiigi as I do, that nine-tenths <rf them arise 
only from sentimentality or idleness ; and seeing, 
as I (tften haye, how feminine wes^esses act and 
react upon one another in a way that is surely 
contagious, I come to the unromantic conclusion 
that nine times out of ten they contract rather than 
enlai^e the sympathiesi and deteriorate rather than 
improve the character. Dout start, my young 
readers, at so bold an assertion, — so unusual a 
tl^ory. It is only against individual and exclusive 
friendships that I wage war. What I would 
counsel you to seek is a universal friendship, — a 
sympathy, a kindliness, a friendliness, in short, 
with high and low, rich and poor, young and old, 
— with all and every one with whom you come in 
contact. It is by no means so difficult as you may 
imagine. A respectful and courteous manner will 
generally secore you the friendship of your elders. 
A kindly word and an avoidance of haughtiness 
will almost always procure it from your inferiors. 
Servants OAy be only humble friends, it is true ; 
but we all know the tale of the poor little mouse 
gnawing the net, and so setting free the imprisoned 
king of the forest. 
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The fnendship of the rich I need not ui^ you 
to seek, for it is human nature so to do. But how 
about the poor? Have you any relations against 
whom the only breath of reproach is that they are 
not so well off in the world as yourself, and if so, 
are you friendly towards them ? A little sympa- 
thy and kindliness in this quarter will often obtain 
an amount of good will tmd friendship for you, 
which more substantial patronage, unaccompanied 
by an effort to please, will fail to procure. And 
even the tiny diildren, too, why not number them 
amongst your friends ? A merry word or a gentle 
look will usually accomplish it, and your case may 
some day be that so beautifully described by 
Wordsworth in the lines which head this chapter. 
You may be the lingering dew-drop protected and 
cherished by the daiisy. 

Perhaps some of my readers would tell me that 
all are not equally gifted with the capacity for 
making friends, and still less with the power of 
retaining them ; or, again, that some people are so 
cross-grained that they will not be made friends 
with. Granted, there are exceptions to every 
rule. But if you have not the gift (for a gift it 
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partly is) of winning friends, you have, at all 
events, the power to avoid making enemies. Some 
cynical writers have said, " Eegard every friend in 
the light of a possible enemy, and so will you re- 
tain their friendship." Put in a pleasanter form 
this only means, "Avoid extreme intimacy, and 
especially that degree of familiarity which breeds 
contempt." So far it is good advice. But me- 
thinks a still wiser counsel is, '^Be slow informing 
friendship ; but, when formed, careful in maintain- 
ing it. Be slow in making enemies ; but, when 
made, use all speed in converting them into 
friends." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



FBIDE 

" It tl not in the maoDtaina, 

Noi ths palBoag of prills. 
That LoTB will fold hia winga up, 

And rejoidngl; sbide; 
fint in meek and h amble natuiea 

His house is evei Toiuid, 
Ai the lark that slugs ia hearen 

Builds his nest upon the ground." 

LuiAIt BlARCHASD. 



t of pride to which young-lady 

is most liable to succumb, may be 

sd under two heads, namely, pride 

ui oEalth and pride of birth. They are 

about equally potent and equally odious, and, I fear 

I may add, equally prevalent. First, let me speak 

of the purse-proud class, and endeavor to poiot out 

to you the errors under which tiiey labor, and the 
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outward and visible signs by which they may be 

« 

distinguished. 

If I were writing for lads instead of lasses, I 
would tell them that intense snobbishness is its 
dis.tinguishing feature. But as that is a very inele- 
gant wordy I must endeavor to do without it, and 
supply its place by uppishness and parvenuism. 
You may always know a purse-proud young lady, 
in any society, from the total absence of humility 
in her bearing and conversation, and by a sort of 
all-pervading idea that money will do everything 
in this world. Now, that money is power, I freely 
acknowledge; and, constituted as the world is, 
anything like contempt for it, or professing to 
despise it, would be simply absurd. But it is not 
the everything wealthy young ladies are apt to 
intiagine ; and those who are the most proud of it 
are usually the most deficient in those things which 
it will not purchase ; namely, good birth and gen- 
uine refinement, good intellect and sound judg- 
ment. 

Of course there are many other things which 
riches will not purchase, such as health or beauty ; 
but these last may be possessed by the purse-proud 
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young lady, whereas the four I have first named, 
she invariably lacks. 

The mere fact that we brought n^hing into this 
world, and the certainty that we can carry nothing 
out, ought to teach us the folly of being proud of 
wealth; whereas young and old alike often com- 
port themselves, as if heaven itself was to be pur- 
chased, and some most blissful region there re- 
served for those whose £. s. d. entitled them to a 
place in it. Should any of my readers feel this to 
be a home-thrust, let me entreat them to shake off 
this proud spirit betimes, and remember that rich 
and poor are alike in the sight of God, who is no 
respecter of persons. The only pride that you may 
justly feel in connection with wealth is the pride 
of using it well and unselfishly ; the only purse- 
. proud feeling that you may safely cherish is, that 
you are being a faithful steward of the riches com- 
mitted to your charge. 

The second species of pride of which I have to 
speak, is pride of birth. Taken in one sense, this 
is not merely natural, but quite justifiable. Well 
may you be proud of ancestors of glorious fame 
and unsullied reputation. Well may you feel 
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pride in being related to some mighty i^llect, — 
some forefather of worid-wide renown, be he war- 
rior, statesman, reformer, philanthropist, poet, 
priest, or king. This is not the kind of pride to 
which I allude. 

What I would warn you against is that petty 
pride which is everlastingly rejoicing in its own 
imaginary grandeur, and carii^ but little to con- 
ceal the scorn and disdain it feels for all who take 
rank beneath it in the social scale. A spirit of 
haughtiness and exclusiveness it is, which seems to 
be perpetually asserting its own individual impor- 
tance. 

And what is its root and origin ? what is its 
foundation and source, if you trace it to its foun- 
tain-head? Why, generally, the mighty cause is 
that XDapa is a mushroom knight, or a large landed 
proprietor; or, maybe, graildpapa is a real, live 
baronet, and grandmamma is second cousin, five 
times removed, to an earl. Enviable distinction I 
Who does not know these highly-connected lassies ? 
They enter a ballroom as though they were made 
of a superior kind of clay to the rest of the guests, 
— a sort of Dresden china I suppose they imagine 
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themselves to be, and the rest ot the party mere 
ordinary earthenware. "Who does not know them 
at fashionable watering-places, and in county- 
towns, as they sweep past with ample skirt, claim- 
ing for themselves sole right and possession of the 
pavement or causeway? (They would not dare 
do it in London.) Who does not know them in 
railway-carriages, with eye-glass in eye, and a sort 
of "who's who" expression of countenance, as 
though each fellow-passenger, honored by their 
presence, should be called upon to produce a pedi- 
gree as well as a railway-ticket? 

Away with such contemptible folly 1 The really 
high-born are rarely guilty of it. Away with such 
pitiable impertinence I Dust thou art^ and unto 
dust slialt thou return* 

Pride of birth should be felt only by such as can 
claim kindred with those whose acts and deeds 
bear the mighty impress of the Cross, — with 
those who, whether high or low, richer poor, have 
fought a good fight here on earth's battle-field, and 
60 may be presumed to have won for themselves 
a heavenly crown, and an inheritance that fadeth 
not away. 

19* 
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PRIDE GOES BEFORE A FALU 

Mary Lenox and Selina Trevelyan were sworn 
friends and firm allies when they were at school 
together ; so much so, that they received the 50- 
hriquet of the Siamese and the inseparables ; and 
it was even faintly rumored that they would one 
day re-enact the lives of the far-famed ladies of 
Llangollen. Seeing that my heroines were barely 
sixteen, however, it was obvious some time must 
elapse ere this sentimental treaty could be entered 
into; and in the interim the school friendship 
throve and flourished immensely. They were, as 
I have already said, of nearly the same age, and, I ~ 
may add, of about equal social position. 

Mary was the daughter of Sir Edward Lenox, 
of Sunnyside Park, Dampshire. Selina's father 
was Michael Trevelyan, Esquire, a large landed 
proprietor in Cornwall, with an excruciatingly long 
Cornish pedigree. Both young ladies had a vast 
number of aristocratic friends and connections ; and 
both had, what was of equal' or even greater im- 
portance in school-girl estimation, namely, reed 
silver tops to their dressing-case fittings, real Va- 



lenciennes lace to trim their under-garments, and 
pocket-money ad libitum. I hope my readers duly 
appreciate these three advantages, and are pre- 
pared to feel a proportionate amount of respect for 
my heroines in consequence. 

It is not with school life, however, that we have 
now to deal ; so we will skip three years, and re- 
sume the thread of our tale when both young 
ladies are nearly nineteen, axid fully launched into 
all the gayeties andamusements of fashionable life. 
Mary had grown into a very sweet-looking girl, 
fair and fragile, with pensive blue .eyes, but a 
rather merry little mouth. Selina was more, what 
might be called, strikingly handsome, — regular 
features, brilliant complexion, dark hair, and flash- 
ing eyes. 

The London season was just over, and, after 
four months of daily meetingand mtimacy, Mary 
and Selina had parted, with many vows of never- 
ending constancy, to accompany their respective 
families to their country homes. 

It was about a fortnight after this parting, when, 
one lovely morning in September, a gay party 
were assembled at breakfast at the Trevelyans* ; 
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and the letter-bag arriving^ its contents were, as 

Pit 
usual, distributed during tbe meal. 

" Who is your letter from, Selina?" asked Mrs. 
Trevelyan, as she put aside some half-dozen of her 
own, after a cursory glance at them through her 
double eye-glass. 

^ It is from Mary,** was the reply ; ^ and, oh, 
dear me, mamma, something so dreadful I — Mary 
is going to be married.'' 

^ Married I" exclaimed the senior lady, smiling. 
^ Well, my love, what is there so alarming in that?** 

All the guests were listening and smiling too, 
ere this point in the conversation was reached. 
Selina continued reading her letter eagerly, and 
with an expression of real concern upon her face. 
^ But you have not heard who it is Mary is going 
to marry, mamma," she-«aid ; ^ and I am sure you 
will be quite shocked, — it's an usher at a school ; 
it is really. ^^ 

*'An usher at a school I" exclaimed several 
voices. ** How very odd ! " 

" An usher at a school ! " groaned Mrs. Trevel- 
yan. *' How very horrid 1 " And the lady slight- 
ly shuddered, and arched her eyebrows in a way 
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peculiar te herself, and which, as they were dark 
and bushy, gave them somewhat the appearance 
of infuriated caterpillars. 

Apparently relieved by this little outburst of 
feeling, Mrs. Trevelyan condescended to ask for 
further details ; and, in reply, Selina read aloud 
the following letter : — 

'^My Dearest Lina, — How much I wish it 
were possible I couldbe with you to-day, and have 
a long, long chat, instead of being obliged to have 
recourse to my pen I So many strange events 
have occurred since we parted a fortnight since, 
that I scarcely know how to begin, or what to tell 
you first. Have you thought me tardy in writing, 
dearest? and have you wondered at my silence? I' 
flatter myself it is so, but I know you will forgive 
me when you learn the cause. We were all to 
have left town for Sunnyside, you remember, the 
day but one after you started for Cornwall ; how- 
ever, it was the old adage exemplified, ' L'homme 
propose, mais Dieu dispose.' 

•* On the Thursday morning I went for my ride 
as usual after breakfast, with only our old groom 
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Watkins for a cavalier ; and just as I was haying 
my last gallop round the Eegent*s PaA:, Crazy 
Kate shied at some great statuary thing being 
taken into the Colosseum, and then she fairly ran 
away with me. Such a mad race it was, you can 
scarcely imagine; and Watkins stupidly came 
clattering after me, and so making matters worse. 
However, I managed to keep my seat, and that 
was all, for I had lost all power over Exite, and 
was beginning to feel quite sick and giddy with 
fright, when. a gentleman, in /some dexterous way, 
contrived to check her wild career, and seized the 
bridle with such an iron grasp that she could not 
shake him off, though she dragged him several 
paces. I just saw that my hero was Fred's old 
friend, my favorite ^ Philip Gibson, and then Wat- 
kins lifted me off the saddle, and I suppose I 
fainted, for I don't remember anything more till I 
was in a cab, and Philip bringing me home. He 
was very kind and gentle, and I dare say it would 
have been better if he had been rough and cross to 
me, for, as it was, I began crying ; and then, I re- 
ally don't know how it happened, but he said he had 
been fond of me such n long time, and the end of 
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it was that I promised to be his wife. Do you 
remember teasing me about him at the Lyttletons' 
picnic a year ago, and saying you were sure his 
bright brown eyes had fairly fascinated me ? 

^ But I must have done with romance, and pro- 
ceed to the business part of the matter. Papa and 
mamma have the highest opinion of him ; but they 
think it is not a good match for me in a worldly 
point of view; however, they are, as usual, kind- 
ness itself, and they say if we are both of the same 
mind six months hence, they will consent to our 
marriage. 

** Philip is in priest's orders, you know, and is 
second master at the great city school of St. Cross. 
He took high honors at Oxford, and he writes a 
great deal, and all that sort of thing ; but his in- 
come is small, nevertheless, and I must make up 
my mind to be a poor man's wife, he tells me. The 
prospect does not frighten me in the least, and I 
only want you and dear Mrs. Trevelyan's congrat- 
ulations to make me feel intensely happy. 

^' I was quite ill and hysterical for some days 
after my accident, and obliged to have medical 
advice ; but I am all right again now, and we came 
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down to dear old Simnyside the day before yester- 
day. 

" Crazy Kate is in sad disgrace, I need scarcely 
tell you, and papa says she is to go to Tattersall's 
forthwith. I am rather glad of this, for I shan't 
be able to ride as a * poor man's wife ; ' so the 
sooner I give it up the better. Do write to me at 
once, dear Selina ; and with kindest love to Mrs. 
Trevelyan and your sisters, believe me, always 
your affectionate friend, 

"Maey Lenox." 

There was an ominous silence at the Trevelyans' 
breakfast-table when Selina's reading ceased, and 
her own face could scarcely have looked more wo- 
ful had the epistle in question announced her 
friend's death instead of her engagement. One 
strong-minded old bachelor ventured to say that 
he remembered Philip Gibson's name as the wri- 
ter of a clever article in the " Quarterly ; " and he 
didn't think the second master at St. Cross was 
quite the same as an usher at a school. 

And then followed various remarks about Mary 
Jycnox being sweetly pretty, but not likely to 
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have much fortune during her father's lifetime. 
In the midst of which Mrs. Trevelyan made her 
eyebrows into caterpillars so often, that they 
seemed likely permanently to assume that appear- 
ance ; and then gathering her young daughters and 
lady guests around her, as a hen gathers her chick- 
ens, she sailed out of the breakfast-room. 

Selina did not reply to her friend's letter for 
more than a week ; and, when she did so, it was in 
a very different strain from what Mary had ex- 
pected. It contamed many assurances of regard 
and affection certainly, but interwoven with these 
was an expression of fear that her friend was sad- 
ly throwing herself away, and a hope that, ere the 
six months of probation had expired, she might 
receive some more eligible offer. There was no 
mention of Philip's Oxford honors ; no allusion to 
the bright brown eyes; it was a cold, heartless, 
worldly letter, and occasioned Mary many tears. 

Early in January the Trevelyan and Lenox 
families were again in town, but nothing like their 
former intunacy was renewed. The marriage 
was to take place the last week in March; and 
when Mary wrote to remind Selina of her school- 

20 
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day promise to be bridesmaid, the reply was a 
formal and somewhat haugfaty rejection of the 
office. 

Jt was a very quiet wedding. Both Philip and 
Mary would have it so, and Mr. and Mrs. Lenox 
did not oppose their wishes. They consented to 
the marriage ; but it was not quite a cordial con- 
sent ; and, to tell the truth, Mary's brother Fred 
was the only member of her family who was at all 
enthusiastic about it. He said, ^^ Philip was the 
best fellow alive;" and ** didn't he wish he had 
Philip's brains, that was all I" ''Philip was a 
brick J and Philip was a trump; " and then he fore- 
told a brilliant future for him, such as, I suppose, 
only bricks and trumps attain unto. 

The wedding-trip was a happy week at the Isle 
of White, during the Easter vacation of the schol- 
ars of St. Cross; and then the bride-folks took 
up their abode in comfortable, but sadly unfashion- 
able, apartments in Guilford Street, Eussel Square. 
Some of Mary's friends called upon her there, and 
tried to persuade her to go amongst them ; but her 
universal reply was, that her husband's duties 
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allowed him but little leisure for visiting^ and she 
went nowhere without him. 

The Trevelyans called and left cards, but did 
not even ask to be admitted ; and when Mary met 
them at a fete at the Kegent's Park Gardens , 
Selina looked another way, and seemed absorbed 
in contemplating the fringe of her parasol ; where* 
upon Mrs. Gibson became eloquent on the hol- 
lowness of young-lady friendships and the heart- 
lessness of fashionable life, until Philip told her 
he should think she regretted her marriage, if she 
spoke so bitterly. So the hollo wness and the 
heartlessness were never alluded to again, and 
Selina's existence seemed in a fair way to be 
forgotten, when the ^ Times,*' one morning at the 
close of the London season, announced her mar- 
riage. It was at St. George's, Hanover Square, 
— a bishop officiating, —and the bridegroom was 
the Honorable Adolphus Craven, Lieutenant in 
the 101st Hussars, and eighth son of the Earl of 
* Mount Shannon. Mary asked if this was an Irish 
title, and Philip said yes ; and he feared they were 
rather a wild set, two or three of the elder 
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brothers having already made themselVes con- 
spicuous in that way. 

Two years after this event my heroines met 
again. It was at a railway station. Mary was 
accompanied by her husband, who was carrying a 
small hand-portmanteau ; and following closely be- 
hind them was a neat little maiden* in charge of a 
particularly bright-eyed baby. The homely little 
group were going for two or three days* fresh air 
in the country. Selina was on her way to Biigh- 
ton for the season. Captain Craven was not with 
her, but she had two men-servants and sundry 
railway-porters in attendance, and was accompa- 
nied by a smart lady's-maid, and a stately nurse 
carrying a tiny and rattier sickly-looking child. 
Mary's first impulse was ta speak, or, at all events, 
to bow ; but Selina stared at her so rudely, and 
with such an evident determination of cutting her, 
that there was no possibility of recognition. 

The limits of this tale will not permit my fol- 
lowing closely the fortunes of my heroines. I • 
must again avail myself of an author's privilege to 
pass over a period, and allow six years to elapse, 
ere I reintroduce them to my readers' notice. 
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Philip Gibson is now Dean of Dartington. A 
brilliant refutation which he wrote of a celebrated 
infidel work first brought him into public notice, 
and procured for him the gift of a living in one of 
the midland counties. The consequent resignation 
of his mastership of St. Cross gave him more lei- 
sure for literaiy pursuits, and he was soon known 
as one of the most profound scholars of the day. 
Within four years the vacant Deanery of Darting- 
ton was presented to him, and Mary again in the 
enjoyment of all those elegancies and luxuries 
which 8he had 80 wilUagly resigned on her marriage. 

One of the first fruits of this promotion was a 
tour on the Continent, as Philip had been some- 
what snfferhig from overwork ; and it was during 
a few days' sojourn at Brussels, on their way 
home, that Mary and Selina were again destined 
to meet. 

The dean and his wife had been strollino^ about 
the gay city, and sauntering in its pretty park, 
until they were fairly tired ; when, taking posses- 
sion of a bench in a shady nook, near the entrance 
to the public gardens, they amused themselves 
with watching the passers-by. Soon their at- 

20* 
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tention mas attracted by the constant and dis« 
tressing cough of a shabby-looking female seated 
near them 9 and by the querulous tones in which 
she repeatedly told a little girl who was wilii 
her to ^* sit still and be quiet." The English lan- 
guage proclaimed her to be a fellow-country- 
woman, and her evident ill-health made Mary im- 
mediately wish to be of service to her. " Shall I 
go and speak to her, Philip?" she said. '-Do let 
me ; the child looks as sickly as its mother, poor 
little thing I " 

" Wait a moment, my dear," replied the dean ; 
^ I'll just go and say a word or two first ; she is so 
rouged and so oddly dressed, I don't like the look 
of her, and she might be rude to you. Suppose 
you go into the hotel," he added ; " it is just oppo- 
site, and 111 be with you directly. If we can be 
of any use, I will get her address, and you shall 
see her by and by." Mary assented, and the dean 
, crossed over to the bench occupied by the sick 
woman and her child. "Your cough seems very 
troublesome, madam," he said, raising his hat; 
" may I take the liberty of offering you a lozenge ? " 
The lozenge was accepted rather ungraciously. 
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and the little girl looked at it so wistifcUy that 
the deau gave her one also. A few common- 
place remarks^ followed, and then, presenting his 
card, the dean said he and his wife were staying 
in Brussels for some days, and would be happy to 
call upon the invalid, if she would allow them to 
do so. She was so evidently a lady, and so evi- 
dently suffering from poverty as well as sickness, 
that the kind-hearted dean quite yearned to be of 
service to her. Imagine his surprise, then, when 
glancing hurriedly at the card, and coloring pain- 
fully even through her rouge, she exclaimed, ''Are 
you the new Dean of Dartington ? How strangely 
things happen I I was at school with yoiir wife, 
IVIary Lenox.*' 

Need I tell you that the strange lady was the 
Honorable Mrs. Craven? Explanations followed, 
and, as far as Selina was concerned, they were sad 
enough. Her husband was a confirmed drunkard 
and gambler, and was at that very moment in 
prison for debts contracted at Homburg. His 
father, who was himself by no means rich, had ' V?-. 

refused to advance him another shilling beyond a 
very small annual allowance ; and Selina's family , ' ,. 
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were e^ally weary of ber importunities and ex- 
travagance. She told all this with flashing eyes 
and an eager and excited manner, but many inter- 
ruptions from fits of coughing. 

The dean spoke cheerfully and soothingly to 
her, and eaiuly prevailed upon her to accompany 
him to the hotel. Mary was shocked to see what 
a wreck her friend had become, and what ravages 
disease had already made in her constitution. 
They spoke much of old times ; and when it was 
getting late, and the little Lucille sadly sleepy, 
the dean offered to take her and her mother home, 
but Selina would not hear of it. Pride still pre- 
dominated, and she would not have her wretched 
lodging seen, though she readily promised to 
breakfast with her newly found friend the follow- 
ing morning. 

^ Perhaps she may be very ill, or change her 
mind," suggested Mary, **and then we shall lose 
sight of her altogether. Do send some one, Philip, 
to see where she lives." 

And the dean, acting upon the suggestion, sent 
off a lad belonging to the hotel as quickly as pos- 
sible to follow Mrs. Craven. 
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He came back in less than an hour, gnd said 
that the strange lady lived in one of the poorest 
parts of Brussels 9 and that her apartment was au 
cinquieme. 

" Do let us take them to the deanery with us, 
Philip," said Mary, putting her arjns coaxingly 
round her husband's neck. "Poor Selina won't 
live long, I feel sure, and little Lucille would be 
no trouble in the nursery with our own darUngs." 

The dean consented as he invariably did, to his 
wife's wishes. 

And my story is ended. Selina lived less than 
a year in the enjoyment of her new home, but no 
one ever claimed little Lucille from the deanery. 
She was brought up with Mary's childern ; she fed 
with them, and learned with them, and prospered 
with them, and was to her even as a daughter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

.NTELLECTUAL OCXJUPATIONS. 

* When ocoapiod we life enjoy, 
In idleness we're dead ; 
Mind is a fire which we destroy, 
Unless by fuel it is fed." 



HOPE the heading of this chapter will 
not alarm any of my readers, and tempt 
them to pass it by without perusal. 
They will find it neither learned nor 
abstruse. I am n.ot going to counsel their aiming 
at blue-stocking celebrity, nor even to advise their 
all endeavoring to qualify themselves for authors 
or artists. I am no advocate for young ladies be- 
coming analytical chemists or learned theologians. 
I shall not even recommend a course of study on 
conchology or geology, or any other ^ology^ unless 

21 241 
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nature has given you a decided talent and inclina^ 
tion that way. In counselling you on intellectual 
occupation, I simply wish to convince you that 
" Mind is a fire which we destroy, unless by fuel 
it is fed." I aim at no higher standard on the 
subject than warning you off the quicksands of 
frivolity, superficiality, novel-reading, and general 
waste of time, in which so many young ladies allow 
their lives to be swallowed up. How can I* best 
bring this matter home to you? Well, even the 
youngest child who is capable of keeping a money- 
box thinks it a blank week in which some pennies 
are not added to the store, and can understand 
quite well that if no increase is ever made to her 
treasure, it must remain unprogressive and station- 
ary. Now, I only want my young friends to think 
of their brains as mental money-boxes, and strive 
daily to add somewhat to the treasure-store there- 
in. Or, to use another homely metaphor, let me 
remind them that just as the brightest and finest 
tempered steel will rust and perish in disuse, so 
fair powers of intelligence and good abilities must 
fade and lose their keen edge, unless continual use 
and intellectual effort preserve them from deterio- 
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ration. Of course, so long as yoar education is 
progressing, either at school or at home, iinder 
governess or masters, such mental lethargy cannot 
well exist ; but to some girls it happens that this 
kind of supervision ceases at a very early age, — 
as for all it must cease sooner or later, — and it is 
especially to those so circumstanced that I address 
this chapter. 

Do not fall into the error, then, of imagining 
that because you have left the school-room, your 
education is necessarily complete, and no further 
eJTort for improvement requisite on your own part. 
The cleverest and most sensible people — both men 
and women — will tell you that their education is 
never complete so long as mental capacity lasts ; 
— not even if they attain the allotted age of three- 
score years and ten. How little in unison with 
this is the mode of life of many girls just merging 
into womanhood ! How entirely they seem to im- 
agine that their minds are the well-filled money- 
boxes which need no addition to their store 1 To 
me there is scarcely a sadder sight than the wasted 
hours and rusting talents of the majority of young • 
ladies of the present day. However steady' and . 
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tolerably industrious they may have been whilst 
absolutely undor tuition, they seem to shake off 
steadiness a^ industry with school-room tasks, 
and try ho^ most perceptibly to show their con- 
tempt for siieb things. The morning hours are 
spent in reading novels, or executing a useless 
little bit of embroidery, — penning a missyish 
epistle to an equally missyish friend, or cbatting 
and gossiping with any one who is disposed for 
chat and gossip ; these highly intellectual occupa- 
tions being varied by talking to the parrot, feeding 
the lap-dog, oi^teaching the poodle to walk on his 
hind legs. Does this little work fall into the 
hands of any such, let me entreat them to beware 
of habituating themselves to these idle ways and 
trivial pursuits. And let me counsel them to 
make no delay in stirring up the stagnant waters 
of their minds, and polishing the rusty blades of 
their intellectual faculties by devoting some hours 
each day to studious reading, and steady endeavor 
after knowledge and usefulness in some of its 
many forms. What form this shall take in each 
individual case it is impossible for me to advise, 
so varied are girls* dispositions, talents, and op- 
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portunities. But I would decidedly counsel you 
to devote one hour at the least each day to reading 
some work of history, biography, or travel. And 
by reading I do not mean that sort of superficial 
skimming and skipping which is now too much the 
fashion ; but a quiet and earnest perusal, giving it 
your best attention for the time being, and striv- 
ing to beai' in mind and commit to memory the 
pith and substance of the subject. If dates are 
mentioned, make notes of them, and so impress 
them on your recollection. If foreign countries 
and cities are alluded to, seek them in your atlas 
as you proceed, and so refresh your mind as to 
their whereabouts. If a language other than your 
own is used, take care to have a dictionary at 
hand, and make sure of every doubtful word, and 
clear up each dubious meaning as you go. Unless 
you thus make the sense of the work thoroughly 
your own, what advantage can you possibly derive 
from reading it? As well might you expect the 
sight of your dinner to appease your hunger with- 
out testing its more substantial properties. I have 
named one hour for this studious kind of reading, 

21* 
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but should you have leisure and inclination to de-* 
vote a longer time to it, by all means do so. 

Next, I would advise your giving one hour daily 
to musical improvement, either vocal or instru- 
mental, as the case may be. Musical improve^ 
iinenty remember, is the expression I have used, 
and under that head I class all exercises, and prac- 
tising your newest or most difficult music; but 
not rattling through the waltzes and polkas you 
know best, and strumming your favorite ballads. 
And here I would pause a moment to say a few 
words on the extreme selfishness displayed by 
some girls on this same occupation of practising^ 
as it is called. It is by no means an uncommon 
occurrence to find young ladies devoting three and 
even four hours a day to it, utterly unmindful of 
the quiet and comfort of the rest of the household, 
and equally regardless whether the musical profi- 
ciency displayed be great or small. Papa may be 
in the next room endeavoring to write business 
letters, and mamma vainly trying to settle her ac- 
counts ; a younger sister or cousin may be longing 
for the use of the instrument ; or some member of 
the family half-distracted with headache : the mu- 
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sical young lady heeds nane of these things. She 
rattles on without even a pang of regret for the 
annoyance she is occasioning ; and, — 

'' Seizing on innocent little B flat, 
She shakes it like a terrier shaking a rat." 

Never dreaming that some grievously tormented 
listener may be wishing that the order of things 
could be reversed ; and that she being the rat, and 
he the terrier, he might shake these prolonged 
practisings out of her for a while. One hour's 
steady morning practice is, I maintain, amply suf- 
ficient for any girl who is not qualifying herself 
for public or professional engagements. And very 
rarely can a longer period be given to it without 
annoyance to others, or encroaching unduly upon 
time that should be otherwise occupied. 

Another morning hour I would advise you to 
devote to useful needlework or writing, or a little 
of both. The writing should invariably include 
some short exercise or translation in French, Ger- 
man, or Italian ; no method of keeping up your 
knowledge of a language that you do not frequent- 
ly speak being so successful as that of accustoming 
yourself to write it. And as regards the useful 
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needlework, if there is no need of your doing any 
for yourself, there are few households in which 
something of the kind is not required for some one 
else. Or, should you be in a position to render 
this undesirable, have you no poor neighborajof 
dependents to whom, or their children, a garment 
would be a boon indeed? Does some youthful 
reader smile contemptuously at my naming plain 
needlework amongst intellectual occupations ? She 
need not do so, I can assure her ; for there are 
many girls to whom the making, and especially 
the cutting-out, of the simplest portion of their 
clothing would be a complete puzzle, — a far greater 
effort of both intellect and patience than the per- 
formance of a brilliant fantasia, or the translation 
of a German essay. In thus apportioning three of 
the morning hours to steady employment, I have 
made no mention of time for drawing or painting, 
in which so many young ladies delight. The rea- 
son is that I think the nature of the pursuit to be 
such that at least two hours at a time must be 
given to it to be of any service ; and to appropriate 
five hours daily to studious employment when a 
girl has left the school-room is more than the 
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majority of my readers would be free, willing, or 
able to give. Drawing or painting, then, I would 
counsel you to keep in reserve to vary the musical, 
writing, and working hours which I have already 
enumerated, but it should never be allowed to en- 
croach upon the one devoted to reading, as that is, 
and always must be, the chief source from whence 
to fill the mental money-box, A couple of hours 
twice a week is quite as much time as most girls 
should devote to drawing, unless it is being ac- 
quired with the object of teaching again, or using 
it as a means. to obtain a livelihood. It is a talent 
which many young ladies possess in a moderate 
degree, but in which very few can attain any spec- 
ial excellence. Amateur performances of this 
kind seldom servo any more useful purpose than 
that of a gift and souvenir to a friend. The merits 
of by far the greater average would not even 
ensure the winning a few shillings at a charity 
bazaar amongst partial purchasers. I think, there- 
fore, that if any of my readers wish to devote a 
longer time than I have named to this pursuit it 
should be taken from that otherwise allotted to 
f ecreation and amusement ; and never permitted to 
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trespass upon that destined for more useful or in- 
tellectual occupations. This restriction, however, 
must be understood to apply only to those who 
have no especial talent for drawing, and who turn 
to it by way of something to do, or simply because 
they have had instruction in it at school. Where 
any particular aptitude or genius for it exists, by 
all means let it be cultivated and cherished as any 
other of God's good gifts. 

In my catalogue of intellectual employment you 
will perceive I have made no mention of letter- 
writing, but it is such a favorite occupation with 
most girls that I must not be entirely silent on the 
subject. Now, there are two classes of letters, — 
the one coming under the head of intellectual, and 
the other decidedly the reverse ; the one requiring 
care, forethought, and mental effort to write clear- 
ly, correctly, and comprehensibly, — the other 
destitute of these things, and best described as in- 
coherent scribbles. My readers must draw- the line, 
and make the distinction for themselves. I will 
merely remind them that such topics as balli^ and 
beaux and toilets can never come under the de- 
nomination of intellectual; and, bearing this in 
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mipdy their own consciences will, as in so many 
other things, be their safest guid«. 

In closing this chapter, there is yet one more 
point which I wish to bring under your notice, 
and that is, in event of some unforeseen calamity 
depriving you of your natural protector and po- 
sition, have you ever seriously considered how 
best you could help yourself, and others? or, in 
plain words, how you could support yourself, and 
be independent of pecuniary assistance? The 
sudden death of a father, or some unfortunate spec- 
ulation rendering him insolvent, make such cases 
by no means unfrequent ; and yet how few girls 
there are who, under such circumstances, would 
find themselves capable of filling competently even 
the post of companion, far less that of governess, 
which nine young ladies out of ten would seek, 
should fate compel them to maintain themselves^I 
Unfortunately there are not in this country many 
employments available for those of your sex who 
could not accept menial service ; and it would be 
out of place in these pages to discuss this griev- 
ance, or to strike out new paths for its ameliora- 
tion. But I may remind my readers that to accept 
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the office of governess, unless properly qualijSed ^ 

for it, is a gross fraud and a most dishonest act. 
Unless you understaM the groundwork and gram- 
mar of a language — even your own — how is it 
possible that you can properly teach it to others? 
Unless you are yourself efficient in music, or any 
other accomplishment, how utterly unfit you must 
be to undertake its instruction I Or again^ as re- 
gards the duties of a companion; even this appar- 
ently easy post cannot be fulfilled unless you have 
some knowledge of house-keeping and household 
management. To be able to keep accounts and 
write letters fluently are also indispensable qualifi- 
cations. An unhesitating and pleasant manner of 
reading aloud is likewise desirable ; and, above all, 
an amount of self-control and tact which will not 
come at your bidding, neither can it be acquired 
at the eleventh hour when the necessity for it 
arises. 

This suggestion of having to exercise *' self-help " ^ 

in all its cold reality may seem but a gloomy phan- 
tasy to some of my youthful readers. God grant 
that it may remain an unreal thing to each and all 
pf them ! But, should the evil day arrive, let 
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them take heed betimes lest it find them unpre- 
pared. Even as a soldier dreads not the call to 
battle if his armor is strong and his accoutrements 
ready, so you will fear not to fight the battle of 
life for yourself if your intellectual armor is 
bright, and your mental powers sharpened for the 
contest. 

22 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
BEAurr. 

"Beantiftil, real bnt the blnih will bde, 

Th« light grow dim whioh the bine ejei wear; 
Ths gloa will •naiah from ouri ud braid. 

And ths soabeun die ia the waTlDg hair. 
TuTD from the miiror, aod itrivs to win 

TreaauTMof loTelineaBBtill tethelMt; 
Gather enrth'a glory and bloois withtn. 

That the >oaI ma; be bright irlien Tonth ll put 



iEAUTY has often been stigmatized as a 
_ J. dangeron8"gift ; and that it sometimea 
' ^CK IB so, I cannot deny ; bat this must al- 
ways, I think, be the fault of the pos- 
sessor, not of the gift itself. Taken at its true 
value and its real worth, it is surely one of God's 
good gifts, and one for which any gurl may well be 
thankful. But then the question is, what is its true 
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value and its real worth? Beauty will attract 
friends to you, but it will not retain them. It will 
give you considerable power over men, so long as 
it lasts ; but not a power of the best kind, or over 
the highest class of men. It will procure for you 
popularity, flattery, homage, and adulation ; and 
herein lies the danger of the gift. These things 
absolutely intoxicate many young girls, and end in ' 
their becoming odious women. 

Solomon says that « a fair woman without dis- 
cretion is as a jewel of gold in a swine's snout; " 
and no language I could use would so forcibly con- 
vey to you the utter worthlessness of beauty, un- 
less accompanied by moral excellence. 

I have seen features cast in a nearly perfect 
mould, and faces which* nature formed for almost 
angelic loveliness, so marred by the impress of evil 
passions within, that " fiend '^rather than " angel " 
involuntarily rose to my lips. Eyes flashing with 
rage and scorn can never be beautiful, however 
large and lustrous they may be. Lips curled with 
pride and haughtiness can never be beautiful, 
however exquisitely chiselled they may be. But 
I have seen faces of extreme homeliness, nay, al- 
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most plainness, so lighted up, so beaming with in- 
ner light and spiritual graces, that all around were 
fascinated, yet scarcely could have told you whence 
the power of fascination arose. 

Rest assured of this, my young friends, beautjr 
depends more upon the expression of a face than 
upon the regularity of its features ; and what that 
expression may be, is, in a great measure, under 
the control of every human being. 

When next you see yourself reflected in a mir- 
ror, try to realize the fact that your face is itself 
a mirror, on which your own character and dis- 
position are, day by day and year by year, stamp- 
ing and impressing their own outward and visible 
sign. Try to realize this, I say, and then you 
will understand me, when I tell you that beauty 
is within the reach of all, ay, within the grasp of 
all; for patience, meekness, love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, hope, and 
charity, can never fail to bring beauty in their 
train. 

How often may be heard the expression, that 
" so-and-so is sweetly pretty when she is in a good 
temper I " or that the belle of some public assembly 
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was ^ looking quite plain and out of sorts the 
other day " I The interpretation of these things 
generally is that beauty had made to herself 
wings and flown away from the presence of envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

Again, there is a style of beauty, by no means 
rare, which attracts very much at first sight, but 
of which we soon weary. The features may be 
faultless, and nature bountiful in all other re- 
spects, and yet the tovt ensemble is that of a lovely 
dolL This is because expression and mind are 
wanting ; and those fruits of the spirit, to which I 
have already called your attention, are not there. 

To you, then, my young friends, who are beauti- 
ful, I would say, be thankful for the gift, but do 
not value it beyond it3 real worth. Bear in mind 
that accident or disease may, at any moment, 
bereave you of it ; and that, even taken at its best, 
" such treasures are but fleeting.'* 

And you, my young friends, whom nature has 
not so richly endowed, let me remind you that 
you are spared many a temptation and many a 
snare ; and that that higher class of beauty — the 
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beauty of goodness and the beauty of holiness — is 
still within your grasp. 

There is yet one other point, in connection with 
beauty 9 on which I must say a few words ere I 
close this chapter ; and glad indeed should I be, 
were the advice I am about to offer needless. It 
is on that prevalent practice of the present day 
of using powders and paints and lotions to what 
is called ^^ improve the complexion and conceal 
blemishes.'' Were these things had recourse to 
only by the old and the middle-aged, I need not 
allude to them here ; but it is not so. Their chief 
purchasers are, I am assured, quite young girls ; 
and Jn the truth of this statement I must confess 
I am somewhat confirmed by my own personal ob- 
servation. Should this paper, then, fall into the 
hands of any such, let me entreat them earnestly to 
renounce at once and forever such evil practices. 
Those whitened shoulders and those darkened eye- 
brows are not only to be avoided as injurious to 
the skin, and sometimes even dangerous to the 
user, but they are a hateful deception, and often, 
like all deceit, lead on to worse transgressions. 
Leaving, however, the morale out of the question 
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here, I will contejit myself with a physical view of 
the matter only. And, independent of all sorts of 
art being unpleasant, there is another serious evil 
attached to the use of these powders and cosmet- 
ics, namely, their extreme unwholesomeness. 
They check the natural relief of the skin, which 
is perspiration, and many an eruptive disease has 
arisen from their use. Even when not apparently 
injurious to the health, they are so to the skin, 
drying up the cuticle, and giving it an appearance 
far from attractive. 

Banish, then, from your toilet every essence, 
powder, or lotion which is not requisite for the 
cleanliness of teeth and hair ; and remember that 
pure water and fresh air are the best and only cos- 
metics that any girl should use. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

FAsraoir. 

"BhaJl the world'i Mlfiah maifrns my leuon Oontrolf 
Sh^l I /ield np the freedom uid life of the BOol T 
Shall T cease in the urn of JehoTah to IrortT 
Shall I bow down uid ironbip frail creaCnrea of dmiT 
Shall I give up the bope I reoeWed at my birtb, — 
Tho promiae of hekren, — for the triSes of earth T " 



1 N extremely fashionable girl!" — "A 
. very worWly girl I" — "A thorougli 
I ballroom yoirag lady I " Why is it 
that the above exclamations are so fre- 
quently heard in reference to the debutantes of the 
present day ? So general are they that I doubt not 
even the youngest of my readers has heard them 
applied to some one of her relations or acquaint- 
ances. That they are terms of reproach more than 
of commendation there can be little doubt. That 
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they imply censure rather than approval no one 
will deny. Let us pause, then, a moment, to con- 
sider what is their true meaning, and why it is 
that they convey a sense of coldness, heartlessness, 
and selfishness greater than their literal significa- 
tion would suggest. If the being an extremely 
fashionable girl meant only one who likes fine 
clothes and fine houses, fine carriages and fine 
parties, there would surely be no great cause to 
think the term opprobrious. Such things are ever 
pleasing to the young, and youth is the season for 
their enjoyment. But if you substitute love for 
likey and take that to be the true interpretation of 
the expression, you will be at no loss to perceive 
wherein the opprobrium lies. If Fashion be kept 
within due bounds, and at a respectful distance, she 
is a very harmless dame. It is only when she de- 
mands a sacrifice of duty or of health, of too much 
time or of too much money, that she is to be 
shunned and avoided. A graceful compliance with 
the fashion of the day, so far as may be compatible 
with your position in life, whether in manner or in 
dress, is claimed by the habits of good society. 
But once go beyond this, — once yield either or 
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all of the sacrifices I have named, — and Fashion 
becomes a heathen goddess, a false idol before 
which you bow. 

The next expression which we have to consider 
is a ^ worldly girl." Now, if this implied nothing 
more than one whose fate in life it was to mix a 
good deal in the world, we need give no further 
thought to the matter ; for it is the destiny of some 
to be much in the world, and of some to be much 
isolated from it. But it has a deeper meaning. 
Worldly girls are those who do not take the world 
at its true vfdue, — who allow it to have undue 
weight and undue influence,— unmindful how 
fleeting are its triumphs and its pleasures, and un- 
mindful of that high authority which tells us to 
be "in the world but not of it." Think well of 
those words, my young friends. None that I 
might use could so forcibly teach you to avoid 
worldliness and its manifold evils; none that I 
might select could so vividly describe a high aim 
of life, — a standard of excellence which we should 
do well to keep steadily in view. 

The third expression which we have to examine 
and dissect is that of being a thorough ballroom 
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young lady. Many of the foregoing remarks are 
equally applicable in this case ; but there is yet 
one other view of its meaning to which I would 
call your attention. I take it to imply that the 
thorough ballroom girl is not very thorough in 
anything else ; that a ballroom is the ordy place 
for which she is fitted, and the otdy sphere in 
which she shines. Now, for a young girl to be 
happy in a ballroom, and whilst there to have in- 
nocent gayety depicted on every feature and beam- 
ing forth in every movement, is but natural ; and 
any girl possessed of even moderate powers of 
attraction, who professed to dislike such scenes, I 
should pronounce to be a humbug. But does her 
happiness consist in these things, and is she peev- 
ish and dispirited when out of the way of partaking 
of them? These are the true tests of what a 
thorough ballroom young lady is. No one would 
wish her to be otherwise than happy and merry — 
to look her best and do her best — whilst partak- 
ing of any harmless pleasure ; but is she equally 
agreeable in her own home circle ? Will she be 
merry the next morning, playing with her younger 
brothers and sisters? and happy -in the evening. 
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reading to her invalided father or motiier ? The 
liveliness and grace, the joyousness and amiability, 
which win a ballroom triumph, are of little value 
unless they spring from higher qualities, and are 
equally ready to shine forth in daily life and in 
homely duties. 

There is an old sayiug that " society should be 
treated as a child, and never permitted to dic- 
tate ; " and assuredly, so far as fashionable society 
is concerned, it is a wise maxim, for her dictates 
are often strangely opposed both to good taste and 
to common sense. I have counselled you so fully 
on the subject of dress, under the head of extra va* 
gance and economy, that I must not say more about 
it here. But I cannot resist a few words to point 
out to you the absurdity of conforming to fashions 
that do not suit your personal appearance or j)osi- 
tion in life. Perhaps no more striking instance 
of this could I name than the mode which was so 
prevalent of wearing the hair a year or two since. 
The Empress of the French chose to comb and 
strain her hair entirely off her face ; and immedi- 
ately about half of the young ladies in the fashion- 
able world arranged their hair a VImperatrice like- 

23* 
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wise. It suited well the delicate features and pen- 
sive expression of the Queen of Fashion, but, with 
rare exceptions, it was frightfully unbecoming to 
English girls. I merely allude to this as one of 
the many instances in which fashions have been 
adopted in a singularly foolish and thoughtless 
manner. Strange, indeed, it is how much people 
will sacrifice — ay, young and old alike — to this 
self-invented goddess I Happy may they count 

ft 

themselves, whose offerings have never been more 
costly than their own personal appearance, — who, 
looking back over the sunny plains of youth from 
the colder heights of maturer years, have not to 
mourn for time, wealth, duty, comfort, peace, or 
health, laid down and sacrificed at the same unhal- 
lowed shrine 1 



COULON'S FAVORITE PUPIL. 

Picture to yourself, reader, a fashionably fur- 
nished house in a fashionable street in London, 
during the height of what is called the season in 
that modern Babylon. Further, summon to your 
mental gaze a lady in the prime of life, dressed in 
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and surrounded by whatever Fashion just then 
most arbitrarily dictated to her worshippers ; and 
you have the truest portrait I can give of the home 
and the mother of my heroine. The former is No. 
250 Park Street, Grosvenor Square ; the latter is 
Mrs. Marmaduke Browne. Be particular in 
noticing the Marmaduke, please, gentle reader, 
and also the e at the end of the surname, for the lady 
in question was herself very particular about these 
matters, and was frequently heard to declare that 
they were the only redeeming point, the one ac- 
companying mercy bestowed upon her in having to 
bear so terribly plebeian an appellation. Her bus- 
band, a good-natured man, with what is vulgarly 
termed more money than wits, had formerly been 
major in a crack regiment, and, having now no pro- 
fessional occupation, he divided his time pretty 
equally between lounging at his club, escorting 
his wife hither and thither, and lavishing every 
species of luxury and indulgence upon their only 
child, a daughter just entering on her fourteenth 
year. 

Ella Browne was a slightly-formed and rather 
elegant girl, — a little too pale and delicate looking 
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for decided prettiness, and her beauty also some- 
what marred by an espression of peevishness, but 
pretty nevertheless, or, as her mother often said, 
" decidedly aristocratic and attractive." 

" Would you like to accompany your papa and 
me to the Twickenham fUe on Tuesday, Ella?*' 
asked Mrs. Browne, as she swept majestically to 
her seat at the luncheon-table. **Lady Grant has 
written a most kind invitation for you, and says 
it will be partly a juvenile party.'* 

"Oh, how delightful I" exclaimed Ella, clapping 
her hands. '* What a dear thing Lady Grant is to 
have thought of me I It is a matinee dansante, 
isn't it, mamma ? " 

''Don't call people things , Ella," replied her 
mother, without deigning to notice the latter part 
of the exclamation. '' That is one disadvantage in 
your governesses being French and German, — they 
allow you to speak such inelegant English; how- 
ever, one cannot have quite everything in this 
world," added the lady, with a sigh. 

"It is a matinee dansante, mamma, isn't it?" 
repeated Ella ; "and I may wear my lovely blue 
dress that I had the other day for cousin Sophy's 
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wedding ; the blue satin boots to match will just do 
for dancing ; and I am learriing such an exquisite 
pas seul for Vete. It is very like one we saw at 
the opera, mamma, — only altered a little for private 
dancing, — only look 1 " And Ella jumped up from 
the luncheon-table, and performed a most wonder- 
ful step for her mother's admiration. 

Dancing was Ella's favorite accomplishment, I 
must tell you. She was very graceful ; and when 
I add that she was Coulon's favorite pupil of that 
year, you will form some idea of her proficiency. 

At length the morning of Lady Grant's fete ar- 
rived, and Ella was in the wildest spirits. She prac- 
.tised all her favorite chassSes and glissades before 
the drawing-room mirrors, and then admired her 
toilet to her heart's content. 

The weather was all that could be desired by the 
partakers of an out-door entertainment ; a soft west 
wind, a brilliant sun, and no dust to lessen the en- 
joyment of the drive, for there had been a violent 
thunder-storm the previous afternoon, — such a del- 
uge, indeed, as at one time threatened to destroy 
half Lady Grant's floral arrangements, and carry 
away the marquees that had been erected for d^n- 
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cing and refreshmtBts. Her gardeners and work- 
men had been active, however, m settuig matters 
to rights ; and now the only renudnmg mischief was, 
that the lawns and grounds were everywhere soaked 
and saturated with moisture. 

"I hope you have good thick boots on, Ella," 
said the major, as he joined his wife and daughter, 
who were already waiting for the carriage. " My 
dear child," he continued, catching a glimpse of the 
blue satin chaussurCy ^ you cannot possibly go in 
those things ; the soles are no thicker than paper, 
and you've no idea how wet you will find the 
grounds at Twickenham." 

Ella pouted and protested vehemently. ^'She 
must wear boots to match her dress, — it was all the 
fashion, — she could not dance in thicker boots, — 
she would rather st?iy away from the /tte altogether 
than change them." 

Her mother also took her part, saying " she did 
not think the ground would be so wet as the major 
imagined ; " so he was obliged at length reluctantly 
to yield, though still declaring that " it was the 
most foolish thing he ever knew, and ElU woul<} 
certainly catch her death." 
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The j^fe was quite a succeis, every one said, and 
the arrangements perfect. But, alas for Ella's 
boots 1 the juveniles were to dance on the lawn. 
The marquee was to be reserved entirely for the 
elder portion of the guests. Not to dance was out 
of the question for Ella, and to place herself 
amongst the grown-up young ladies would never do. 
So Ella danced on the damp lawn, little heeding 
her wet feet ; and then she sat down to rest, and 
eat ices, and then danced again, — so getting alter- 
nately heated and chilled, until the end of the 
entertainment. 

Driving back to London, Mrs. Browne was so 
engrossed with the pleasures of the day that she 
scarcely noticed her young daughter; but the 
major perceived that Ella's usually pale face was 
very flushed, and her hand strangely feverish • 

"Are you too warm, Ella?** he asked, as the car- 
riage drew up at their door. 

"No, papa, I am very cold, — quite shivering 
with cold," said Ella, suiting the action to the word. 

"Ah, you've cai^ht cold," said the major; "it 
is those nasty thin boots. Do make haste, my dear, 
and change them." 
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The young lady did not deign any reply, but 
marched off to the house-keeper's room in quest of 
tea. 

^'O Miss Ella ! why whatever has come to you ?** 
exclaimed the old servant. "Your face is as red 
as anything^ and your hands is as hot as may 
be."" 

" Don't bother I " replied Ella, crossly ; '' but just 
give me a cup of tea, — I'm so thirsty, — and take off 
these boots for me. Papa says they're damp." 

" Damp I Miss Ella ; well, to be sure, if they aint 
as wet as wet can be 1 " said the house-keeper, obey- 
ing her young mistress's instructions, and then 
endeavoring to pull into shape the little blue satin 
boots, so damp and soiled as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable. 

Ella drank cup after cup of tea with feverish 
eagerness, and then, hastily changing her dress, 
she joined her father and mother at dinner. It was 
usually a great object of ambition with her to be 
allowed to partake of this late meal ; but, on the 
present occasion, Ella's appetite had quite for- 
saken her, and dainty after dainty was sent away 
untouched. 
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'^ You are eating no dinner, Ella,'* said the major, 
looking earnestly at his only child, 

^'IVebeen having tea in Mrs. Jones's room," 
replied Ella, concealing the fact that she had eaten 
nothing; "and I am dreadfully tired." 

So the major was obliged to be satisfied with 
these excuses ; and directly dinner was over, Ella 
went to bed, feeling very ill, but little dreaming 
that for five long weary weeks that bed was to be 
one of continued suflfering and sickness for her. 

The illness commenced with sore-throat and 
fever ; then inflammation of the lungs and delirium 
made their appearance ; and, in an agony of alarm, 
Ella's parents summoned two of the most skilful 
physicians in London to the young patient. At 
first they were sadly silent as to her prospect of 
recovery ; but at length youth gained the victory, 
and she was pronounced to be slowly mending. 
A slow mending indeed it was, leaving her a mere 
shadowy resemblance of her former self, and leav- 
ing also, it was feared, the seeds of consumption, 
or, at all events, such delicacy of chest and lungs 
as would be likely to develop itself in consump- 
tion, unless extreme care xmd caution were used. 

24 
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Need I tell you that Ella was watdied and 
tended in every way that parental love could sug- 
gest ? The London home was given up for one at 
Torquay. Winters were forgotten under Italian 
skies, and the cold winds of English spring-time 
were exchanged for balmy gales in the sunny 
south. 

Four years passed thus, and Ella grew into a 
lovely girl; somewhat wilful, perhaps, as only 
children and invalids are wont to be, but appar- 
ently growing daily stronger, and warranting the 
major's oft-repeated gratulation that they had 
cheated consumption of her prey. 

The fifth winter after my heroine's illness was 
to have been spent, like its predecessors, at Nice ; 
but, just when the usual preparations for flight 
were progressing, Ella became engaged to a young 
officer, whose regiment was quartered in Exeter. 
Very naturally the young people did not relish the 
prospect of being so soon separated, and for so 
many months, but of course Captain Elliot's ac- 
companying his fair fiancee and her parents to 
Nice was quite out of the question. It was then 
the last week in September, and in another ten 
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days they ought to be making their way south- 
ward. 

^ I think it is great nonsense taking me abroad 
at all this winter/' said Ella, one morning at break- 
fast ; ^ and so Alfred thinks/' 

Alfred, be it known, was Captain Elliot. 

"What can be the use of it?" she continued, 
rather pettishly. "I am quite strong and well 
now ; and it is very certain when I am married I 
cannot always spend the winters on the Conti- 
nent." 

'* Better spend them there as long as you can, 
though, my dear," said the major, looking up from 
the columns of the ''Times," in which he had been 
absorbed. "Dr. Codliver assures me that every 
year we succeed in keeping you free from coughs 
we lessen the chance of their recurrence." 

" Dr. Codliver is a regular old fogy I " exclaimed 
Ella. " I haven't had any cough worth mentioning 
the last two years." 

Later in the day the subject was again under 
discussion, and this time Captain Elliot was pres- 
ent. 

" Would you have any objection to consult the 
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doctor about it?" he asked, addressing himself 
more especially to Ella's father. "Of course I 
would not for worlds that Ella incurred the slight- 
est risk ; but if Dr. Codliver thought she might 
safely speud this one winter in Devon, it would be 
the greatest possible happiness to us both." 

Major Browne hesitated for a few moments ; but 
Ella looked so thoroughly well and blooming, and, 
moreover, she put her little hand so coaxingly in 
her father's just at that moment, that it did seem 
difficuh to refuse. I suspect, too, that the major 
was himself getting weary of these annual migra- 
tions, and regretted not a little the loss of his 
English comforts and circle of friends for so great 
a portion of every year. At all events he gave a 
rather reluctant consent to Dr. Codliver's being 
consulted, and the very same afternoon he accom- 
panied his wife and daughter in due form to ascer- 
tain the much-dreaded opinion. Dr. Codliver was 
the most eminent physician in Torquay at the time 
of which I am writing. He was an elderly man, 
and had the character of being equally clever and 
kind-hearted. He listened attentively to all the 
details of the case ; smiled kindlj^ at Ella when her 
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engagement was spoken of ; made some courteous 
little joke about the misery of lovers' separations ; 
and then proceeding to business, as he called it, 
made his usual professional examination of his pa- 
tient's throat and lungs, 

''Very satisfactory, — very satisfactory, indeed," 
said the doctor, putting down his stethoscope. 
^ Yes, indeed, Miss Ella, I think you may safely 
pass this winter in England, provided, — Oh, wait 
a moment, don't be in such a hurry ! " he added, 
observmg Ella's beaming face of delight, — ''^jro- 
vided you adhere rigidly to the stipuhtiona lam 
about to name.^^ 

EUa pouted a little, and looked longingly at the 
stethescope, as if she would have liked to throw it 
at the doctor. 

^ You must avoid hot rooms and night air. Miss 
Ella, as you would a pestilence," continued the 
physician ; ^ and you must consent to wear always 
a bodice of wash-leather high up to your throat, 
under your outer dress. If these matters are 
strictly attended to, I think I may safely sanction 
your spending the winter here." 

EUa gave another longing look at the stethe- 

24* 
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scope 9 for she did not at all relish the stipulations. 
However, anything was better than being carried 
away to Nice next week, and leaving dear Alfred 
to mope and pine, or — horror of horrors! — to 
flirt with soma one else in the absence of his bride- 
elect. 

That evening Captain Elliot dined with the 
Brownes, and was informed of Dr. Codliver's ver- 
dict. 

*'What, not waltz all the winter? — not go to 
any parties?** exclaimed Ella's itttended husband; 
"what a howid hawl^ 

And whpn the young lady proceeded to tell him 
about the leather bodice, he could scarcely have 
looked more distressed had a straight-waistcoat 
been prescribed for her. However, Ella's father 
was peremptory in having these orders obeyed, 
and for some weeks all went well. But, unluck- 
ily, early in December Major Browne was obliged 
to go to London to superintend some law business, 
and, the morning after his departure, Ihe post 
brought a note from Captain Elliot's mother and 
sisters, containing a pressing invitation for Ella to 
spend a few days with them. Their place was 
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only ten miles from Torquay; the weather was 
still mild, and almost spring-like; and, crowning 
temptation of all ! there was to be a dance there 
the following week in honor of the coming of age 
of one of the family, at which, of course, Captain 
Elliot was to be present. 

" I really think you had better not go, Ella," 
said her mother ; "you know you must not dance 
anything but quadrilles, and you will look very 
odd and dowdy in a high dress amongst those 
stylish-looking Elliot girls." 

"I suppose I look quite old-maidish in them, 
mamma, do I not ? " replied Ella ; " high bodices 
are not in the least the fashion this winter, — not 
even for demi'toileUe* What shall I do?" 

"Well, my dear, I don't know about looking 
old-maidish," replied the elder lady; "but you 
look very unfashionable ; and it is a greater pity 
because you have such a fair skin and such pretty 
shoulders." 

This speech went far in rousing poor Ella's half- 
slumbering vanity. She declared "the high dres'ses 
were all her father and the doctor's fidgety non- 
sense, and she should wear a low body and short 
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eleeves, like other girls. There would be no night 
air for her to encounter, ad the ball was at the El- 
liots' own house ; and as to papa," added the young 
"lady, •'he need know nothing about it, for ho will 
be still in London." 

Mrs. Browne laughed, and said Ella was a 
naughty darling; and so the ^f^cussion ended. 

A lovely ball-dress of white tulle and scarlet 
blossoms was ordered for my heroine that after- 
noon ; and when, on the much-anticipated evening, 
Captain Elliot saw her arrayed in it, he said, and 
truly, that she was *' passing fidr." 

It was a very brilliant assembly, and Ella soon 
became aware of the admiration she excited, and 
which an occasional glance in some mirror fully 
confirmed. The fashionable dress had indeed won 
her a ballroom triumph. And one transgression 
having so far succeeded, of course the next thing 
was to join in every dance, and forget all the 
doctor's injunctions in the delights of waltz and 
polka. 

My tale is nearly ended. Ella caught a severe 
cold, which immediately settled upon her lungs, 
and ten days after the Elliots' ball, Dr. Codliver 
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pronounced his young patient's case to be hopeless/ 
There was the mourning, Tamehtation, and woe 
usual when such decrees go fofth ; and then there 
was a hurried flight to a Warmer climate. But 
Ella's days were numbered, 

A magnificent monument of white marble, sur- 
mounted by a broken column, often attracts the 
admiration of visitors to the English burial-ground 
at Pau. They sigh and. say " How sad ! " when 
they read the mournful tablet, — little dreaming 
that it covers only one of Fashion's slaves, and 
records a life wilfully sacrified to the same exact- 
ing goddess. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



PEBSONAIi BELIOION. 

' Sanbeam of nuiiiner ! oh, wh>t it lika Uiee, 
Hope of the wildernaa, J07 of the tea f 
On' thing is lika thea to mortals giroD, — 
The f»ith toBohing all tMiiga with hues of heaToa." 

Mas. SMMAira, 



In devoting one chapter of this -work 
exclusively to the subject of personal 
I religion, my i-eaders must not imagine 
that I have any new or startling tJlieory 
to bring under their notice. Keither need they 
fear that I am about to palm off Upon them a spe- 
cies of sermon, by the norelty of commencing it 
with a few lines of secular poetry instead of a 
text from Scripture. There are so many works 
of a purely religious character for the young, 
from far abler pens than mine, that I have some- 
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what hesitated whether I would counsel you 
further on the subject. Fwrther^ remember, is the 
word I use, for I trust that personal religion has 
been intermingled and entwined with every sub- 
ject that I have brought under your notice, and 
that it has been the key-note, as it were, of every 
counsel I have offered you. It is only then in its 
simplest fomi, ^nd under its most homely garb, 
that I shall venture to address you on the subject 
of religion. And I ask you to give your best at- 
tention to these few closing pages of my little book, 
more because I look upon them as the summing 
up, — ■■ the resume^ — the sum and substance of the 
whole, — than for any special counsel you will find 
therein. 

It has often occurred to me as passing strange 
how many young people there are who seem to 
consider that rdigion, taken in the full meaning 
of the word, is no concern of theirs. They give a 
certain amount of attention to it just before and 
after Confirmation, and in most cases they attend 
church on Sunday with tolerable regularity. Per- 
haps a few may be found who go so far as volun- 
tarily to give an occasional trifle in charity, or 
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exercise their self-denial \y Veadfqg some book, 
that in no way interests them, on Sunday evenings ; 
but these are exceptions to the general rule, and 
consider themselves rather advanced Christians. 

The prevalent notion about religion amongst 
young girls is that it is a dreamy sort of hazy 
aflFair, — very desirable for invalids and elderly 
people, but one in which they have no immediate 
interest. Tell them that it is the ordy source of 
peace ; tell them that they will know no i^al hap- 
piness here on earth until they make religion their 
guiding star ; and they rather shun you henceforth 
as an enthusiastic fanatic. Go a step further than 
this, and tell them that the Bible is a never-failing 
guide in small matters as well as great, and that 
they should seek daily guidance therein, — they 
smile a smile of derision, which answers you almost 
as plainly as words that they would as soon think 
of seeking guidance in the Koran. 

In a former portion of this work I have endeav- 

' ored to point out to you the close connection that 

exists between good manners and good morals. I 

will now go beyond this, and assure you that every 

error you commit may be traced to your want of 
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personal religion. Onoe make that your rule and 
guide, — resolve to keep it as much as possible in 
sight, as a soldier does the colors under which he 
fights, and you will not often be selfish, cross, 
rude, ill-natured, pert, flippant, conceited, lazy, 
dictatorial^ untruthful, or any other thing that is 
contrary to Christianity. Moreover, let me once 
more urge upon you that unless you raise for your- 
self a high standard in these respects you will never 
attain even a moderate amount of success in them. 

Our Saviour's express declaration is " They who 
seek me eai^ly shall find me." Aud what is that 
seeking early ? It is no heavy burden, — no griev- 
ous yoke ; it is ouly a daily effort to fulfil your bap- 
tismal covenant, and so ever keep near you the Holy 
Spirit which hovered over you in the waters of 
baptism. 

There is one fact concerning religion, to which I 
would especially call your attention, and that is, 
that our spiritual state is never stationaiy, any 
more than our physical. Even as you are daily 
growing in stature, and altering in personal ap- 
pearance, so are you always progressing, or the 
reverse, in the path of duty; or, in plainer words. 
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you are daily becoming nearer to, or further from, 
the kingdom of heaven. JSurely, even the young- 
est of .my readers must see and understand how- 
serious a consideration this is ; and the more so, if 
they bear in mind that in religion there can be no 
half-service, no temporizing, no medium. Our 
Eedeemer's own words are, "They "who are not 
for me are against me." Ask yourselves, then, 
individually, my young friends, on which side arc 
you ? Do you feel that, to the best of your ability, 
you are a faithful soldier to the Great Captain of 
our salvation ; or are you a truant and a deserter? 
A deserter^ remember, is the word I use, for, hav- 
ing once been enrolled, — having once had the 
cross signed upon your infant brow, — you have no 
more the power of shaking off your allegiance and 
responsibility ,than you have of divesting yourself 
of your own personal identity. 

In conclusion, let me call your attention to a few 
grave errors very frequent in the present day 
amongst the young of your sex, but of which I 
have not spoken hitherto, as considering them more 
particularly to come under the denomination of per- 
sonal religion. First, then, I will speak of that 

26* 
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sad evil, an irreverent manner in church. The 
generality of girls , unless at school or under the 
supervision of a governess, behave as though 
kneeling and standing in due course were quite 
immaterial ; and as to joining audibly in the re- 
sponses, and giving their earnest attention to each 
portion of the service, I venture to say that not 
one in twenty does so. A painfully listless ex- 
pression of countenance, or else an eager gaze at 
some neighbor's finery, is almost universal, to say 
nothing of fans and smelling-bottles, and the tak- 
ing-off and putting-on of gloves, without a shadow 
of excuse as to faintness or indisposition^ I can- 
not but think that n^^y girla err in these respects 
from thoughtlessness, and that they need only to 
be reminded how grievous a sin they are commit- 
ting. 

Should these pages fall into the hands of any 
such, let me ask her how would she comport her- 
self in the presence of an earthly sovereign ? And 
especially if she had to plead for some hoped-for 
favor in the future, or pardon for some past trans- 
gression. Would not her manner, then, be lowly 
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and reverent, — earnest and importunate? And 
yet she dares to think these things are needless in 
the presence of the Most High, the God of all 
mercies, the Giver of all good things 1 

Another counsel I have to offer to you, whilst 
speaking of habits of irreverence, is to avoid the 
quotation of Scripture in frivolous conversation, or 
to point a jest. Never hear religion spoken of 
slightingly, without, by silence, showing your dis- 
pleasure. By silence^ remember, — not by cavil- 
ling and endeavoring to set people to rights. It is 
our good deeds that should be seen, not our good 
words heard ; and anything of this kind from girls 
is odious in the extreme. JSo also is any great 
outwaixl profession of religious feeling, or any 
eccentricity in such matters. 

Those whose personal religion is the most real 
are usually those who obtrude it least upon others, 
and keep their opinions on the subject chiefly to 
themselves. It is to them a kind of inner life, and 
a species of daily sacrifice. It tends to amalgamate 
a spirit of devotion with even their commonest ac- 
tions, seeing and seeking in all things the service 
of Christ and the glory of God. 
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May each and all of my young readers so learn 
this lesson, as to know it not in theory only, but 
by experience I 

■ 

" Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
BeoMM their secret souls a holy strain repeat." 
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AVEBY GLiBUN. — A powerful new novel. — 8vo. cloth, 

Blcl&ard B. Kimball. 

WAS HE SUCCESSFUL ? — A novel. 

UNDEBCUBBENqk^ — dO. 

SAINT LEGBR.— do. 

ROMANCE OP STUDENT LIFE. — do. . * . 

IN THE TBOPIOS.— do. 

UENBT POWEBS, Banker. — Just Published. 

ConilG Books— IlluBiraied. 

ARTEMus WABD, His Book. — Letters, etc. 

DO. .His Travels — Mormons, etc. 
DO. In London. — Punch Letters. 

JOSH BILLINGS ON lOE, and other things. — 
DO. His Book of Proverbs, etc. 



$2 



i2mo. cloth, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

1 2 mo. cL, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
WIDOW BPBiGGiNS. — By author ** Widow Bedott.'* do. 
FOLLY AS IT PLiES.^— By Fanny Fern. . . do. 
COBBY o'lanus. — His views and opinions. . do. 
VERDANT GREEN. — A racy English college story, do. 
CONDENSED NOVELS, ETC. — By F. Bret Harte. do. 

THE 8QUIB0B PAPEBS. — By John Phoenix. . do, 

MILKS o'beilly. — His Book of Adventures. • do. . 
DO. Baked Meats, etc. . do. 

^^BrlclL'' Pomeroj* 
SENSE, — An illustrated vol. of fireside musings. 1 2mo. cl, 
NONSENSE. — do. do. comic sketches. do. 

Xosepb Bodman Brake* ^ 

THE ouLPBiT FAY. — A faery poem. . . I2m6. cloth, 
THE OULPBIT FAY. — ^Au illustrated edition. loo exquisite 
trations. • • 4to., beautifully printed and bound. 



•SO 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.5« 
.50 
.50 

.50 

.50 
50 
.00 

.75 
•75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 
.50 

•75 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 
.50 

'7S 

.50 

.50 



$1.25 
illus- 
$5.00 



UST OF BOOKS PUBLIBMXD 



Neir American Not^s* 

TEtfPtE HOUSE. — By Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard. lamo. Cl.^ $I75 
THE bishop's SON. — By Alicc Caiy. . s. do. $i.75 
BBAIT8EI500URT. — BywMrs. C. A. Warfield. . do. $1.75 

HOOBBHOIiD or BOUYERIE. do. do. . dO. $2.00 

HiCLEN oOiTRTBNAT. — By author " Vernon Grove.*' do. $i.75 

PEOULIAR. — By £pc^ Sargent ... do. $i.7S 

TANQUiSHED. — By Miss Agn^s Leonard. \ do. $1-75 

FOUR OAKS. — By Kamba Thorpe. . . . do $i.75 

iiAi4BB00K.-WiV press do. $i*75 

n* nielielet's Remarkable IVorks. 

LOVE (l'amoub). — Translated from the French. i2mo.cl.,$i.5o 

WOMAN (la FEMHl^. — . dO. • . do. « |^.^0 

Ernest Renan* 

THE LIFE OF JESUS. — Translated from the French. 1 2mo.d.,$ i .75 

THE APOSTLES. — . •. do. . . do. $1-75 

Popular Italian Novels. 

DOCTOR ANTONIO. — A lovc Tstorjr. By Ruffini. i2mo. cL, $i.7S 

BEATRICE CBNCL — By Gucrrazzi, with portrait do. $1.75 

Rev* Jobn Cnmrnlns, D.D., of I<ondon« 

THE GREAT TRIBULATION. — TwO SCrieS. I2mO. cloth, $1.50 

THE GREAT PREPARATION. — do. . do. $1-50 

THE GREAT OONSUMICATION. do. . do. $1-50 

THE LAST WARNING CRT. — . . do. $1-50 

RErs. Rltekle (Anna Cora RIoHrjttt)* 

FAiRT FINGERS. — ^A Capital ncw novel , i2mo. cloth, $1.75 

THE MUTE SINGER. — do^ . do. $1.75 

THE clergyman's WIFE — and Other storfes. do. $i.75 

Motlier Ooose for Groirn Folks. 

humorous rhtmbs for grown people. . i2mo. cloth, i .25 

T. S. ArtlLnrys Neiv IVorks* 



LIGHT ON SHADOWED PATHS. — A nOVCL 
OUT IN THE WORLD. — . do. 

VOTHING BUT MONET. — . do. 

WHAT CAME AFTERWARDS. — do. 

0U» NEIGHBORS. — . do. 



2mo. cloth, $1.50 
do. $1.50 
do. $1.50 
do. $1.50 
do. $1.50 



New Bngllsk Novels* 

i^oman's STRATEGY. — BcautifuUy illustrated. i2mo. cloth, $1.50 
BEYMiNSTRE. — By a popular author. , do. $i«75 

** RECOMMENDED TO MERCY." — do. . . dO. $1.75 

WYLDER*s HAND. — By Sheridan Lc Fanu. do. $1.75 

HOUSE BY THE churchyard. — do. . do. $1-75 
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